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THE CAUSES, USES, AND REMEDIES 
OF RELIGIOUS DEPRESSION. 


(Continued from page 328.) 


Ty a former paperon this subject, 
some of the frequent causes of reli- 
gious depression were enumerated, 
and traced up to certain general 
sources. We shail now proceed to 
consi ider the ends for which God may 
often permit doubtsand fears respect- 
ing their Spiritual state to distress the 
winds of his servants. We shall 
thus perceive, thatas these afflictions 
are not Without cause, so also ey * 
are Not Without important uses, which 
may convince us of the wisdom and 
the love of our Heavenly Parent in 
suffering them to befall us. 

1, Zhey tend to foster a spirit of 
vigilant self-examination. The pre- 
sent world is nota state of security, 
butof danger; and requires cou- 
tinual watchfuluess and prayer, in 
order lo prevent even those “ who 
have tasted of the heavenly gift” re- 
lapsing into sin, and making ship- 
wreck of their hopes for eternity. 
But, far from being naturally inclin- 
ed to this perpetual vigilance, we are 
tov apt, even after we have made 
some progress in the ways of re- 
ligion, to subside into spiritual in- 
dolence, and to content ourselves 
with past evidences and attainments, 
instead of “forgetting those things 
which are behind, and pressing 
forward towards those which are 
before? in order to attain * the 
mark of the prize of our high 
cilling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
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VNICATIONS. 


Now whatever arouses us fiom this 
spiritual lethargy, even though the 

neuns employed should be of an af- 
fictive kind, is in reality a blessing ; 
and nothing usually produces this ef- 
fect in a more powerful manner than 
those salutary apprehensions which 
lead us anxiously to examine our. 
selves Whether we are In the faith, 
and to try ourselves, lest we be re- 
probates. When doubtsand fears 
thus press upon the mind, we cannot 
shake off religious reflection as at 
— times; we become earnestly 

olicitous to ascertain the validity of 
our faith; we are fearful of self-de- 
ception, and dare not pacify our con- 
sciences with those dubious or falla- 
cious evidences which, in a less sus- 
ceptible frame of mind, are often 
taken up as satisfactory proofs of 
conversion and sanctification. Thus 
we learn to employ more dilig rently 
the means of spiritual improveme nt; 
we read, we pray, we meditate with 
dceper attent Lon 5 we examing our- 
selves with stricter scrutiny 3 and, 
hike a man whose ttle to an estate Is 
cisputed, we institute such inguiries 
as we might never otherwise have 
thought of, or taken the trouble to 
pursue ; and thus obtain In future, 
shouldourinvestigation prove favour- 
able, a satisfaction of mind which 
we should hever Lave equaily enjoy- 
ed but for this previous process. 
"Phose who from never having fele 
any serious apprehensions respect- 

ne their final security, have never 
cone tl hrough much of this painful 
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and humbling but highly useful pro- 
bution, are in general far less powcr- 
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402 On Religious 


fully armed against sudden attacks 
of spiritual despondency, than those 
the earlier stages of whose religious 
career was less uniformly serene. 
The more fully our spiritual armour 
has been tricd,the more confidently, 
though humbly, shall we advance to 
the contest; the more frequent and 
furious have been the tempests which 
have beaten upon the house without 
shaking it from its basis, the more 
fixed and justifiable will be our trust 
that 1t is founded uponarock. And 
thus doubts and fears, however dis- 
tressing to the mind of a Christian 
at the time, have a tendency to pro- 
duce the salutary effect of exciting 
him to that vigilant self-examination 
which is not only beneficial in its 
immediate consequences, but may 
prove throughout his future life a 
source of peace and satisfaction. 

2. Again, such apprehensions 
powerfully tend to check self-confi- 
dence and spiritual pride. It is said 
of the wicked, that, “ because they 
have no changes, they forget God.” 
So weak is our nature, so prone are 
we to vanity and self-dependence, so 
imperfect, even in the advanced 
Christian, is the process of sanctifi- 
cation, that we need aconstant check 
upon our inherent tendencies towards 
u state of mind Inconsistent with the 
humility which comports with our 
holy profession as disciples of Jesus 
Christ. We can scarcely enjoy for 
uny long period an uninterrupted 
state of prosperity, even of a reli- 
gious kind, without being in danger 
of becoming puffed up with pride 
and self-sufficiency. So beset are 
we with temptations, and so feeble 
are our hearts to resist them, that 
even our very virtues are tco often 
made to ministerto our pride; and 
our spiritual graces themselves are in 
danger of being perverted to the exal- 
tation of the creature, instead of being 
viewed exclusively as themes for 
eratitude to the all-dispensing Crea- 
tor, who works both in usand by us to 
do of his good pleasure. Thateminent- 
ly devout and humble Christian, the 
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great Apostle of the Gentiles, found 
that his admission into the third 
heavens, which we might naturally 
have conceived would have bowed 
him to the dust in self-abasement, 
served, alas! only to foment spiri- 
tuai pride; so that he immediately 
required the severe discipline of “a 
thorn in the flesh,” to prevent his 
becoming exalted above measure. 
A similar benefit is frequently pro- 
duced by means of the distressing 
apprehensions under consideration, 
and which constitute a powerful in- 
strument for repressing that unsafe 
elation of mind which is too often 
the forerunner of presumption, and 
of which satan never fails to take 
advantage, in order to plunge us into 
what Is emphatically called “ the 
snare of the devil.’’ The beneficial 
effects which tenderness of con- 
science and a scriptural jealousy 
over ourscives are calculated to pro. 
duce, may be negatively inferred 
from the case of those who are most 
confident in their assertions that théy 
have long been strangers to all ap- 
prebension respecting their final 
stale. For do we not usually perceive 
a strong infusion of spiritual pride 
blending itself with such declara- 
tions? Do we not almost uniformly 
observe in such Cases a spiritof self- 
sufficiency, which is not the less in- 
jurious to the soul for being veiled 
under an evangelical instead of a 
legal garb? And may we not often 
be led, in Christian charity, to wish 
the confident proclaimer of such a 
boast in the place of the deeply de- 
jected and distressed penitent, of 
whose safety no one doubts but 
himself, rather than on so danger: | 
ous a pinnacle, from which, if be 
fall, it will probably be into despair 
on the one hand, or gross apos- 
tacy of life onthe other, and on 
which, while even he remains, he 
is supported in his hazardous eleva- 
tion rather by the buoyancy of a 
presumptuous confidence, than by 
a scriptural examination and just 
application of the evidences of 
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conversion to his own case? God, 
it is true, may, and not unfrequently 
Joes, bestow upon his long tried 
servants a high degree of faith and 
hope and joy ; he may see fit in par- 
ticular Cases to exeinpt them in a re- 
markable degree from doubt and 
perturbation ; he may even afford 
to them a continual sunshine of re- 
ligious prosperity, and unshaken as- 
surance to the end of their course: 
but this is not his uniform conduct ; 
and even if it were, we might stiil 
rest assured that in every instance 
where exemption from doubt and 
fear is accompanied by a careless, or 
presumptuous, or sinful state of the 
affections or the life, it cannot be of 
Divine origin, or be built upon a 
scriptural basis, It were well in such 
cases if the confident self-deluder 
could be brought down into a far 
lower region, where he might ex- 
change his false hopes for salutary ap- 
prehensions. It is not, however, solely 
to cases of self-delusion that the sub- 
ject under consideration has refer- 
ence; for even where the heart is 
right with God, it may often seem 
meet to Infinite Wisdom to permit 
doubts and fears, in order to check 
that growth of spiritual pride, from 
which even a renewed mind is not 
exempt ; and to teach us our depen- 
dance upon Himself, and to lead us 
to look to him, and him alone, for 
every supply of grace and consolation. 

5. A third reason why distressing 
fears are permitted to befall the Chris- 
tlan, may be fo chastise frast trans- 
gressions. It seems indeed a natu- 
ral and highly appropriate punish- 
ment of sin, that it should obscure 
the manifestations of the Divine fa- 
vour, and fill the mind with doubt 
and despondency. God has for wise 
purposes connected guilt and appre- 
hension closely together in his mo- 
ral dispensations ;nor can, nor ought, 
the most steadfast faith in the Divine 
promises to detach them: for as 
those promises are made only to the 
humble, the penitent, the believing, 
and the watchful, faith itself can be- 
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hold nothing but terror where the 
love of sin remains predominant. It 
would not be the effect of faith, but of 
presumption, to argue * Jet us con- 
tinue In sin, that grace may abound.” 
We observe the most eminent char- 
acters in Scripture mourning bitter- 
ly under a sense of the displeasure 
of God on account of their transgres- 
sions: the faith which at other times 
was so strong, which could realize 
things eternal and invisible, and bear 
up under every species of obloquy 
and suffering in the cause of Him 
‘whom not having seen they loved,”’ 
was unable to stretch its pinions to- 
wards heaven when driven back by 
the tempest of an accusing con- 
science. Thus darkness and dis- 
tress ensuc ;—a state of mind most 
forcibly described in those truly af- 
fecting Psalms which David com. 
posed under circumstances of guilt 
and spiritual perturbation, inorder 
to give vent to his deeply afflicted 
feelings. We find him exclaiming : 
** How long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lord? forever? How long wilt 
thou hide thy face from me ?...Cast 
me not away from thy presence, and 
take not thy holy Spirit from me....I 
remembered God, and was troubled ; 
I complained, and my spirit was overs 
whelmed.... Will the Lord cast olf 
for ever? and will he be favourable 
ne more ?....I am afflicted and ready 
to die from my youth up; while I 
suffer thy terrors | am Cistracted ; 
thy fierce wrath goeth over me, thy 
terrors have cut me off. 

It was thus that God was pleased 
to chastise the iniquity of his ser. 
vant David, whose experience fur- 
nishes a perspicuous illustration of 
the general conduct of the Most 
High towards his children. “ de 
visits their transgressions wit! a rod, 
and their iniquity with stripes ;”’ 
he withdraws from them the fight 
of his countenance ; he cuts off the 
manifestations of his favour; and 
leaves them, thus bereft of consola- 
tion, to feel how evil and bitter a 
thing it is to sin against the Lord. 
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4\nd this mental discipline is not 
confined to cases of gross moral de- 
linquency, but is often employed by 
the Almighty to chastise sins of the 
heart; sins of which note but the 
individual and his Creator are con. 
scious, but which, nevertheless, car- 
ry with them a severe Correction in 
the secret fears and sorrows which 
they thus entail. Often might the 
Christian trace back his mental anxi- 
eties to this source, and discover in 
the doubts and perplexities which he 
suffers respecting his state before 
God and his final salvation, a just, 
though not penal, retribution for his 
coldness of heart, his neglect of 
prayer, his conformity to the world, 
remissness in self-examination, or 
some other circumstance of spiritual 
misconduct. 

4. And this paternal chastisement 
is intruthamost merciful visitation ; 
because, among other beneficial ef- 
fects, 7¢ makes us dread a relafise into 
sin, Yo a true Christian it is not 
any inducement to return to his evil 
waysthat his iniquities, which were 
many, are forgiven him, and that he 
has freely obtained peace with God 
throurh the blood of his Saviour. 
Vor, to say nothing of that principle 
of holiness which is implanted with- 
in him, and which makes it his de- 
light to walk in the ways of God’s 
commandments, and his greatest 
cause of sorrow that he ts still open 
tothe incursions ofsin and temptation, 
he will have uniformly experienced 
such distress of mind upon the 
omission of any duty, or the com- 
mission of any known sin, that he 
must dread to offend in like manner 
again, well knowing how closely his 
religious enjovments are connected 
with spiritual vigilance, and how 
certalaly every aberration from God 
is accompanied by a consciousness of 
his displeasure—amounting at times 
perhaps to a settled apprehension 
that his Creator has cast him off for 
ever, that his former hopes were all 
delusive, and his supposed advance- 
ment inthe Divine life, and even his 
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victories over sin, nothing but a 
refined species of self-deception, 

It is very possible to believe gene- 
rally in the truth of the Divine as- 
sersion, that, “ if we forsake our sins, 
God is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness,” without immedi- 
ately experiencing the comfort which 
such a merciful declaration is calcu. 
lated to inspire. Long after the 
penitent has truly returned to his 
Heavenly Father, he may Continue 
doubtful ofhis acceptance; becausehe 
may not feel assured of the genuine- 
ness of his own repentance and faith. 
He may fully credit the Divine pro. 
mises of mercy, and yet experience 
distressing apprehensions from the 
fear that he does not come within 
the class of characters to whom those 
promises refer. It does not become 
us curiously to inguire why the ail- 
wise Disposer is thus pleased some: 
times to withhold or postpone the 
manifestations of his favour; and 
that perhaps for a considerable time 
after sin has been deeply repented 
of, and the sinner has turned to God, 
and humbly pleaded the sacrifice of 
his Redeemer; but it may not be 
presumptuous to suppose that God 
may in this respect see fit toact some- 
what afier the manner of a wise and 
tender earthly parent, who, though 
be promptly forgives his returning 
child, docs not suffer his brow to re- 
lax too suddenly, lest the offender 
should think lightly of his yet recent 
crime,and be but feebly armedagainst 
arelapse. Our Heavenly Father well 
knows with how many dangers weare 
surrounded ; he is not ignorant, 
that, even alter our hearts have been 
renewed by his Holy Spirit, the 
world has many specious bails to 
attract us, and that we are still 
prone to fall into the very sins 
against which we are daily praying 
and contending. He seems, there- 
fore, to employ the just dread and 
apprehension which the commission 
of sin never fails to bring into a 
scripturally enlightened mind, for 
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he purpose of checking us when 
tempted to go over tothe camp of 
the enemy. The painful remem- 
brance of his displeasure, and of the 
distressing fears which prevailed in 
our minds, and that perhaps for a 
long period of time after the com- 
mission of some known sin, tends to 
render us more watchful in future, 
and to keep us peculiarly on our 
guard where experience has taught 
us the citadel is most exposed to an 
invader. Thus we learn not to grieve 
God’s Holy Spirit; and not to repel 
his sanctifying influences by wilfully 
cherishing any thing that He disap- 
proves, especially that sin, whatever 
itmay be, which we are conscious 
most casily besets us, and for our love 
of which we have so often and justly 
suffered by remorse of conscience 
and a sense of the displeasure of God. 

5. And this may lead us to the 
consideration of another use which 
loubts and fears may have in the 
Christian life, that they assist totcach 
us the folly of building our confidence 
ufion the unstadbde basis of our own va- 
riable sensations. Itis comparatively 
of little value to the Christian, when 
oppressed with spiritual anxiety, and 
iearing that he possesses No share in 
the favour of God or the Joys of 
heaven, to reflect that there was a 
time when his frame of mind was 
more tranquil; when * the candle of 
the Lord’? seemed * to shine upon 
his head,’ and he was supported with 
unclouded anticipations of future 
glory, The happiness of yesterday 
will not render him happy to-day : 
he feels, therefore, the necessity of 
asurer ground of dependence than 
his own variable sensations ; and 
learns to look more to the unchange- 
able promises of God in Christ Jesus 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to his own fixed tastes, habits, and 
Principles, as the tests of his religious 
standing, rather than to occasional 
elevations or depressions of frame, 
which by no means correctly indicate 
the real state of his heart. He daily 
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finds the necessity of resorting again 
to the same fountain opened for sin 
and uncleanness to which he had re- 
course at first; and humbly trusts 
that he has obtained pardon, not be- 
cause his spiritual enjoyments rise 
peculiarly high, for that may be far 
from the fact, but in reliance upon 
the gracious promises of God made 
to all who with contrition and faith, 
‘flee for refuge to the hope set be- 
fore them in the Gospel.” He thus 
learns to live by faith, rather than 
by sensation ; he brings more of un- 
derstanding, and scriptural evidence, 
and settled purpose, into his reli- 
gion ;—and finding to the very con- 
clusion of life, notwithstanding his 
conversion to God and the sanctifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in his heart, 
the same natural temptations and 
liability to fall as ever, he is taught 
increasingly to renounce himself ; 
to begin, as it were, anew, every day, 
his spiritual career; and to experi- 
ence more and more the value and 
necessity of a High Priest who can 
be touched with the feeling of his 
infirmities, and who knows how to 
detach what is really of Divine origin 
in his soul, from the numberless 
casualuies which affect it in his own 
estimation. 

6. To mention but one office more 
which distressine apprehensions re- 
specting his spiritual state perform 
in the life of the Christian—chiey 
firefiare him for future manifesta- 
tions of God’s love. Contrast renders 
all our pleasures greater; and never 
is the peaceful consciousness of the 
Divine favour s® consoling as aftera 
long and painful probation of doubt 
or despondency. It was when the 
Psalmist had been deprived for a 
time of the public ordinances of 
God’s house, that he so ardently 
longed, yea fainted, for them ; that, 
as the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panted his soul after God. 
In such a frame of mind he was pre- 
pared rightly to value his privileges, 
and to appreciate those ordinary mer- 
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A406 = Necessity of maintaining the 
cies of which he had hitherto proba- 
bly often partaken with comparative 
indifference. ‘hus the fears which 
afflict the mind of the dejected Chris- 
tian, especially in the earlier stages 
of his religious progress, may often 
be intended by his Heavenly Father 
as preparatives for future exhibitions 
of his mercy ; and in point of fact, we 
frequently find that persons who had 
long walked in sorrow and perplexity, 
maintaining atthe same time a_ holy 
and consistent course, are seen at 
length to rise above their almost 
constitutional apprehensions, and to 
experience towards the end of their 
race, and particularly in the closing 
scene, a support, an enjoyment, a 
confidence, perhaps a triumph, which 
far outbalance all their former dis- 
tresses. ‘Lhe sun which had risen 
in clouds, and run the greater part 
of its course obscured by tempests, 
is seen at length, almost as it is 
sinking into the horizon, to emerge 
from its obscuration, and to pour 
forth its evening splendours in un- 
expected magnificence, to the very 
moment of its departure. 

Or even Should it sink in darkness, 
the dawn is not far distant, when it 
shall rise again with new glories. 
And this should comfort the deject- 
ed Christian ; for should his afflic- 
tion continue to the very end of life, 
should it even be permitted to cloud 
the final scene, still the morning of 
the resurrection is rapidly approach- 
ing, when he shall assuredly find that 
the doubts and sorrows, which so 
long depresséd him upon earth, were 
permitted for infinitely wise and mer- 
ciful reasons,—one of which may 
be toadd to the joys of the future 
world, by means of the contrast be- 
tween this short-lived scene of change 
and apprehension, and that eternal 
state of certainty and repose. ** These 
are they which came out of great tri- 
bulation,” is a circumstance we may 
conceive the consideration of which 
is capable‘of giving new zest tothe un- 
changeable delights of heayen itself. 

(To be concluded.) 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING Typ 
INTELLIGIBILITY OF SCRIPTURE 


PeRMIT me to express my obliga. 
tions to a correspondent in your 
Number for May, for his interesting 
selection of testimonies from the 
fathers in favour of the unrestricted 
circulation and perusal of the Scrip. 
tures. Such passages are not super. 
fluous, even in this Protestant coup. 
try ; for it has been one of the many 
unhappy effects of the controversy 
respecting the Bible Society, that it 
has renderec some excellent persons, 
even among the friends of that inst)- 
tution, too fearful of avowing in all 
its simplicity the real doctrine of our 
own and every Protestant Church on 
this subject. I have occasionally 
heard clerical members of the So. 
ciety in particular, cefend their con- 
duct in a way that seemed almost to 
imply an admission of the vital point 
in dispute. It may be well—indeed 
itis highly important—as an argu. 
mentum ad hominem, to shew that 
those churchmen who are members 
of the Bible Society, distribute pray. 
er-books and tracts, and_ hold ser- 
mons and commentaries and oral 
expositions in just repute ; but it is 
a virtual dereliction of our Protes- 
tuntism to assign the latter circum: 
stance as a defence of our conduct in 
circulating the Scriptures. I fear 
these apologetical speeches some: 
times leave an impression onthe mind, 
as ifthe apologist admitted that Bibles 
by themselves might be nearly as use- 
less as the objectors allege; but that 
we have so many subsidiary assis 
tances, such an ample provision of 
explanatory books, and tracts, and 
pastoral instruction, with so many 
National schools, and other advan- 
tages, that the commentary is every 
where accessible ; so that, in fact, 
to talk of the Scriptures being dan- 
serous for want of exposition, 15; 
in a country like this, almost an ab- 
surdity. ‘*Let the clergy,” it is 
added, “but do their duty, and there 
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will be no reason to complain of 
any lack of explanation or com- 
ment.’ 

[am far from disputing the truth 
of this assertion; but I must object 
tothe inference which is so often 
drawn from it, and which is silently 
giving lo the speeches and writings 
of many churchmen a lamentable 
defectiveness of statement upon a 
highly important tenet of the Bible 
and our Protestant Church, and 
which, if persisted in, will render 
our future contests with the Papists 
onthis point a matter of extreme 
difficulty, or at least of much dis- 
criminative nicety. Suppose the 
reading Of the Lessons in our Church 
service were objected to on the 
ground that unaccompanied by a 
suitable exposition, generally speak- 
ing, (hey must be unintelligible to 
the uneducated part of the com- 
munity. Would it be sufficient to 
say, In answer to Such an objection, 
“You mistake ; forthe prayers, the 
are all exposi- 
tions”? Should we not rather main- 
tain the maxim itself, that the Scrip- 


| wres, in respect of their essential 


purpose, regusre no exposition ;—not, 
indeed, denying that an exposition 
may be, and often is, highly useful, 
but manfully repelling the insinua- 


lon that itis absolutely or general- 


ly necessary. 

With a view to shew how our 
standard divines were accustomed 
to speak upon this subject before the 
Bible Society controv ersy gave birth 
'o such misapplied caution, I shall 
quote a few detached but faithful pas- 
sages from the fifth book of Heoker’s 
[cclesisastical Polity, where, in an- 
‘wer to an objection of the Puritans, 
he is defending the practice of read- 
ing the Scripture “without note or 
comment,” in the public service of 
‘aéChurch. The passages are in- 
Testing in themselves, and still 
iore so from their coincidence in 


sentiment with those extracts from 
Chillingworth, and other eminent 
Church writers, which have at dif- 
ferent times appeared in your pages. 

“It hath grown to be a question,” 
says Hooker, *‘ whether the word of 
God be any ordinary mean to save 
the souls of men, in that it is either 
privately studied or publicly read, 
and so made known ; or else only as 
the same is preached, that Is to say, 
explained by a lively voice, andappli- 
ed to the people’s use as the speaker 
in his wisdom thinketh meet.” 

“Sith God, who knoweth and dis- 
closeth best the rich treasures of his 
own wisdom, hath, by delivering his 
word, made choice of the Scriptures 
as the most effectual means where- 
by those treasures might be Impart- 
ed to the world, it followeth, that 
to man’s understanding the Scrip- 
ture must needs be, even of itself, 
intended as a fulland perfect discove- 
ry, sufficient to imprint in us the lwe. 
ly character of all things necessarily 
required for the attainment of eternal 
life. And concerning our assent to 
the mysteries of heavenly truth, see- 
ing that the word of God, for the Au- 
thor’s sake, hath credit with all that 
confess it, as we do, to be his word, 
every proposition of Holy Scripture, 
every sentence, being to us a prin- 
ciple—if the principles of all kinds 
of knowledge else have that virtue 
in themselves whereby they are able 
to procure our assent unto such 
conclusions as the industry of right 
discourse doth gather from them, 
we have noreason to think the pfirin- 
cifiles of that truth which tendeth unto 
men’s everlasting hafifiness less forci- 
ble thanany other, when we know that 
of all other they are for their certainty 
the most infallible.’’ 

“If we admire the providence of 
God in the continuance of Scripture, 
notwithstanding the violent endeav- 
ours of infidels to abolish, and the 
fradulence of heretics to deprave 
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the same, shall we set light by that 
custom of reading, {rom whence so 
precious a benefit hath grown ?” 

‘A further commodity this cus- 
tom hath, which is, to furnish the 
very simplest and rudcst sort with 
such infallible axioms and precepts 
of sacred truth, delivered even in 
the very letter of the law of God, 
as may serve them for rules whereby 
to judge the better all other doctrines 
and instructions which they hear.’— 
Not to make tracts and sermons 
their standard for judging of the Bible, 
but the Bible their standard for judg- 
ing of all other instrucuons. 

‘Wherefore should any man think. 
but that reading itsclf is one of the 
ordinary means whereby it pleaseth 
God of his gracious goodness to in. 
stil that celestial verity, which being 
but so received is neverthcles effec- 
tual to save souls 2?’——Let the reader 
contrast this with the language of 
certain publications against the Bible 
Society, which represent the Scrip- 
tures, when read without written or 
oral comment, as of-scarcely any 
benefit to the less-educated classes 
of mankind, Hooker justly remarks 
in the next page, “It seemeth that 
God would have no man stand In 
doubt” [though some in the present 
day, it seems, do stand in doubi] “ but 
that the reading of Scripture is ef. 
fectual, as well to day even the first 
foundation, as to add degrees of fare 
ther perfection in the ways of God.” 
And again: “Surely the power of 
the word, even without the helfi ofin. 
terfireters in God’s Church, worketh 
migbuly, not unto their confirma- 
ticn alone which are converted, but 
also totheir conversion which are 
not.” 

“T would know,’’ says Hooker, 
and so say the friends of the Bibje 
Society, “by some special instance, 
what one article of Christian faith, 
or what duty required necessarily 
unto all men’s salvation, there 1s, 
which the very reading of the word 
of Ged isnot apttonotify. Reading 
doth conyey to the mind that truth 


without addition or diminution [read 
also ** without note or comment,” ] 
which Scripture hath derived from 
the Holy Ghost. And the end of ay 
Scrifture isthe same which St. John 
proposeth in the writing of that most 
Divine Gospel, namely, faith, ang 
through faith salvation. Yea, qv 
Scripture isto this effect available, 
us they which wrote it were persuad. 
ed: unless we suppose that the 
evangelists or others, in speaking of 
thelr own Intent to Instruct and to 
save by writing, had a Secret concej 
which they never opened to any, 
conceit that no man in the world 
should ever be that way the better 
for any sentence by them written, til 
such time as the same might chance 
to be preached upon, or alleged at 
least in a sermon,” [or a tract, or an 
exposition, or some other cautionary 
as well as explanatory vehicle. | 

I shalladd only one sentence more, 
Which I trust may prove consoling 
to the humble reader of the word of 
God, while it effectually confutes 
the hypothesis on which we have 
been animadverting. The force 
of reading, how small soever they 
will have it to be, must of necessity 
be granted sufficient to notify that 
which is plain or casy to be under 
stood. Andof things necessary toall 
men’s salvation, we have been hither: 
to accustomed to hold (especially 
since the publishing of the Gos 
pel of Jesus Christ, whereby the siz 
jilest, having now a key unto know 
Jedge which the Eunuch in the Acts 
did want, our children, may of them: 
selves, by reading, understand bil 
which he without an interpretel 
could not,) that they are in Scrip 
ture plain and easy to be under stoo. 
As for those things which at the frst 
are obscure and dark, when memory 
hath laid them up fora time, judy 
ment afterwards growing explaineli 
them. Scripture thercfore is pot 5 
hard but that the on/y reading there 
of may give life unto willing hear 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tux following are a few passages of 
the Scriptures, proposed In a more 
jjteral translation than that of the 
established version. 

2 Cor. iii. 5, 6.—The beauty, the 
force, the perspicuity of St. Paul’s 
writings, depend very frequently on 
the repetition of the same word in 
different shapes ; and this repetition 
our translators have apparently, in 
many cases, not attended to, as they 
have rendered different forms of the 
same word by different words. Thus 
inthis passage, sxaves, ixcevorys, ixccva- 
ev, they have construed “ sufficient,” 
‘sufficiency,’ “ made adle.” The word 
gufficient has, I think, no verb in the 
language : perhaps, therefore, ft 
would better have suited this passage. 
—‘ Not that we are fit of ourselves 
to think any thing as of ourselves ; 
but our fitness is of God, who also 
hath fitted us [for] ministers of the 
New Testament.” 

2Cor. ili, 13—_]@18, and iv. 3.— 
The Apostle’s reasoning seems to be 
this: * We use great plainness of: 
speech ; not like Moses, who, as he 
veiled his face, did in like manner 
throw the veil of type and allegory 
over his dispensation, so that the Is- 
raelites could not look to the end and 
accomplishment and meaning there- 
of ; nay, and also, (daz, iii. 14,) be- 
sides this veil, there was a darkness 
over their own hearts ; and that veil 
of darkness remains to this day. But 
we all with unverled face (dvaxexa- 
avunevw) beholding, &c, (iii, 138.)— 
But if even our Gospel (iv. 3) be veil- 
ed, the vcil is on those who are lost” 
(& Toss CI SAAULEVOIS EST KELLAVLILEVOY )amem 
that is, “*the veil $s one, not answer- 
Ing to the types and darkness of the 
Mosiical dispensation, but to the 
daikness over the hearts of the Jews: 
our Gospel is plain and bright, bat 
the natural heart is blind.” 
os Cor. v. 15.—-ceareBceves am ebcevoy 

led, were dead.” Surely this al- 
(eration of the tense entirely oyer- 

Christ. Obsery, No. 235, 





throws the Apostle’s reasoning.— 
How does one person’s dying for 
another, prove that other fo de dead ? 
Rather: “ We thus judge, that, if 
one died for all, then did all die,” 
die in him ;—that is, if Christ suf- 
fered the punishment of death for 
us, then have we, his faithful follow- 
ers, nothing more to do with punish- 
ment ; we have already undergone 
it inhis person. And well may “the 
love of Christ constrain” one who 
“thus judges.” 

Rom. xv. 8, 9.—Are not the two 
accusatives roy éeov and ra eévy trans. 
posed by our translators? Should 
not the former come before the verb, 
and the latter after ? and is not the 
opposition of the Apostle between 
the truth and the mercy of God? “J 
say, that Jesus Christ was a minister 
of the circumcision for the TRUTH 
of God, to confirm the promises unto 
the fathers; Sut that the Gentiles for 
[mere] mercy God has glorified ;” 
that is, (as itis at verse 7,) has re- 
ceived them, together with the Jews, 
“into the glory of God.” The con- 
struction certainly, and, I think, the 
sense also, is thus made more cor- 
rect. 

1 Cor. v. 12, 13.—-Should not the 
note of interrogation be removed 
from the end of the twelfth to the 
middle of the thirteenth verse? and 
the meaning will then more per- 
spicuously be: ‘1s not your province, 
and therefore mine when I am giving 
you directions, limited to believers ?” 

A. G. ©. 


a 


To the Editor of the Chiistisn Observer. 
Tue principal objection raised against 
the doctrine of the Trinity seems 
to be, that the light which we re- 
ceive from nature and reason is 
sufficient to Convince us of the in- 
consistency and utter impossibility 
of such atenet. It would be foreipn 
to my object to enler into a minute 
discussion, in order to prove the 
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truth of the doctrine ; it is encugh 
for the Christian, who sincerely be- 
lieves that the the Holy Scriptures 
contain the revealed word of God, 
simply to say, that he believes it, 
Inasmuch as the Almighty himself 
has declared it in words impossible 
to be misunderstood or misconstru- 
ed, unless wilfully. But as the doc- 
trine is objected te on account of its 
inexplicable nature, tt may be well to 
ask the objector, whether, even in 
the composition of our own frames, 
we do not find three co-existing, but 
but at the sume Ume distinct, princi- 
pies; and whether he can explain in 
what manner these several principles 
uniie and co-exist? We perceive, 
first, the mere animal life, which, 
acting upon the body, constitutes us 
as it were a moving machine, ceasing 
to act the moment when this prin. 
ciple becomes extinct. There is, 
secondly, another principle, quite 
Independent of the former, which 
we may denominate Instinct ; and 
which principle, if we were not also 
actuated by a third, would place us 
only upon a level with the animal 
creation. Uponthe grand and pecu- 
liar powers of this third, namely, the 
immortal soul or spirit, which the 
opponent will, perhaps, call reason, 
and which exalts us to a station but 
a little lower than the angels, I must 
leave more competent Individuals 
than myselfto enlarge. 

I do not mean by these remarks to 
speak us if there were any analogy 
between the mode of subsistence in 
the Divinity, and the existence of 
tiis threefold principle in mankind ; 
or to represent the three co-existent 
persons in the Godhead as nothing 
more than a trinity of offices, or vir- 
tues, or emanations ; but simply to 
apply the analogy to the subject of 
the difficulty or niystery which is in- 
volved in the doctrine of the ‘Vrinity. 
If we cannot even understand the 
manner in which three distinct prin- 
ciples co-exist in mankind, though 
their co-cxisience must be manifest 






[J uly, 


to every person in possession of com. 
mon understanding ; shall we, who 
are wholly dependent on Him who 
created us, and who can ina moment 
destroy us, dare to reject his holy 
word, because he has not laid open to 
our view the mysterics of his ineffa. 
ble Godhead? Shall we presump. 
tuously require Him who has hidden 
from our’view the manner in which 
he keeps together in harmony the ya. 
rious parts of our own finite frames, 
to open to us those Divine mys. 
terics which angels themselves, per. 
haps, cannot understand ? Rather let 
us with gratitude and humility adore 
him for the abundance of light which 
he has shed upon the gloomy paths 
of our earthly pilgrimage ; and by 
walking in which, we shall secure 
our best happiness here, and ulti. 
mately be ied to those mansions where 
we shall no longer * see through a 
glass, darkly, but face to face ; where 
we shall no longer know in part, but 
know even as we are known,” 


J. P. 
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OUR CIVIL PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES, 
1 Kings viil. 66.—And they blessed 
the king, and «went unto their tents 
joyful and glad of heart for all the 
goudness that the Lord had done for 
David his servant, and for Israel 
his freofile. 
Turse words conclude the descrip. 
tion of a great national solemnity, in 
which king Solomon and the people 
of Israclh had been engaged. At the 
commencement of the chapter, we 
find Solomon assembling the people 
of Israel, with their elders and princes 
and priests, at Jerusalem, tothe dedi: 
cation of the temple which he had 
built for the worship of Jebovah. Af 
ter blessing the people, and praising 
God for performing his promise to 
David his father, the king kneeled be- 
fore the altar of the Lord, and, spread- 
ing out his hands towards heaved) 
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prayed that God would. answer the 
supplications of all who In every age 
spould call on Him towards this his 
holy temple. He then arose from 
befure the altar, and stood, and again 
blessed the congregation of Israel}, 
saying, “ Blessed be the Lord, that 
hath given rest unto his people Is- 
rael: the Lord our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers ; let him 
not leave us or forsake us, that he 
may incline our hearts unto him, to 
walk in his ways and to keep his 
commandments.” The king and the 
neople then offered sacrifices to Je- 
hovah, and kept a solemn festival for 
fourteen days; after which, as we 
learn in the text, they dispersed 
peaceably to their tents, praying for 


" blessings on the king, and joyful and 


glid of heart for the goodness of 
God to his people. 

From this passage we shall take 
occasion to shew, 

First, That we, like Israel in the 
text, have great cause to be joyful 
and glad of heart, for all the good- 
ness which God has done for our 
king and nation. 

Secondly, The manner in which 


we ought to testify our gratitude. 


Nor let us think such a subject 


unsuitable for Christian instruction ; 


lor itis one very important object of 
the Gospel, in subordination to its 


| greatend as “the power of God un- 


lo saivation,”? to teach us our civil 
and social duties ; 1o render us loyal 
and obedient subjects ; and this upon 
Christian principles, or, as St. Peter 
expresses it, *¢ for the Lord’s sake.” 
Submit yourselves, he says, fo every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake ; 
whether it be to the king as sufireme ; 
cr unto governors, as unto them that 


are sent by him for the fiunishment of 


evil doers and for the firaise of them 
that do quell. In like munner, St. 
Paul sirongly exhorts Titus, as a 
Minister of Christ, diligently to in. 
Culcale upon men their civil duties : 
Put them in mind, he says, to be sub- 


ject 10 princifalities and fiowers, to 
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obey magistrates, ard to be ready to 
every goud work. These topics were 
not, perhaps, always welcome 3; some 
night dislike them, and others think 
themselves above the need of them; 
but Titus was not, on that account, to 
shrink from bis duty in enlorcing 
such points, “Put them in mind,” 
Says the Apostle; that is, admonish 
them, enjoin upon them these neces- 
sury obligations, pressing them home 
Upon their consciences by every 
solemn argument, and cspecially by 
that most affecung consideration, 
“the kindness and love of Goud our 
Saviour towards man,’ and “ uoffirm- 
ing constantly, that they which have 
believed in God, must be careful to 
maintain” this and all other * good 
works,” 

And surely, ifat any period it was 
necessary to urge upon men their 
civil duties, itis especially so in the 
present day, when the obligation to a 
spirit of peace, and subordination, 
and cheerful obedience, is so jittle 
thought of by many who profess and 
call themselves Christians. The du- 
ties under consideration, liowever, it 
should be remembered, have no con- 
nexion with the temporary polities 
of any age or country; they are the 
general duties of the Christicn in the 
station which God has allotted bim in 
the world; and in considering them 
we should banish from our minds all 
party questions; we should forget 
the transient topics of the day; we 
should rise ubove every scene of 
strife and debate ; and cndeavour, as 
faithful servants of Jesus Christ, to 
learn, with a view to our practical 
benefit, what are our mercies, and 
what our duties, as members of civil 
society. In doing this, we shall 
perceive, 

First, That we, like Israc] in the 
text, have great cause lo be joy ful 
and glad of heart for all the good- 
ness which Ged has cone for our 
king and nation —We may indced 
have experienced, either individually 
or nationally, many weighty offlic- 
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tions ; but, taking a large and scrip- 
tural view of things, we shall find 
abundant cause of gratitude to God 
for the manifold blessings which he 
has poured into our cup. We can- 
not look at our national mercies, 
at those which all must acknow- 
ledge, without discerning innume- 
rable claims upon our thankfulness. 
Is it nothing, that, however humble 
our station, the rights of liberty and 
property are secured to us f—=rights 
so invaluable, that we cannot con- 
ceive of public happiness where 
they are not fully enjoyed; yet at 
the same time so exceedingly difh. 
cult to be ascertained and secured, 
that scarcely any nation perhaps 
ever long possessed them, in any 
thing like perfection, except our 
own. Is it nothing to live under wise 
and equitable Jaws, and to have 
justice faithfully and impartially ad- 
ministered among us? Is it nothing 
that, in the many commotions of the 
world, the sword has not for many 
years been permitted to come nigh 
our dwellings? Is it nothing that 
the rights of conscience are acknow- 
ledged and respected ; and that we 
can peaceably worship the God of 
our fathers, “none daring to make 
us afraid?” Is there nothing to 
cause joyfulness and gladness of 
mind for the goodness which God 
hath shewed us, in putting it into 
the hearts of so many of our coun- 
trymen to become interested in 
whatever Concerns the wants and 
comforts of their fellow-creatures ; 
to watch over the instruction of the 
poor and ignorant; to found institu- 
tions for the promotion of education, 
and for diffusing the sacred oracles, 
and books of useful moral and re- 
ligious instruction, throughout the 
land? Is it nothing that God has 
been pleased to cause a wide exten- 
sion of pure religion among us; 
and that, while many other nations 
have been seduced by ‘ philosophy 
and vain deceit” from the simplicity 
of the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
our own, notwithstanding many aw- 
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ful individual exceptions, has not 
only been in a remarkable degree 
preserved from these delusions, but 
has been the honoured instrument of 
conveying the Gospel to the heathen, 
and reviving Christian zeal and Piety 
in far distant quarters? The imme. 
diate cause of national joyfulness a}. 
luded to in the text, was, that God 
had established a temple for hin:self 
among the people of Israel; and 
surely we may participate in their 
gratitude, when we considcr what 
God has done for us in a Similar 
respect, by giving us the Scriptures 
in our native tongue, by establishing 
among us an eminently pure and 
evangelical Church, and by the other 
manifold spiritual blessings which 
have fallen to our lot. 

And let us not forget, that while 
the text speaks of national thank. 
fulness to God for his goodness to 
Israel his people, it adds, ‘and to 
David his servant;” or, as_ the 
words run in the parallel passage, 
2 Chron. vii. 10, “unto David and 
to Solomon ;”——the former, the aged 
monarch who had so long ruled over 
the people in wisdom and piety; 
the latter, his son who had now suc: 
ceeded to his throne. The Scrip- 
tures teach us always to connect the 
happiness of the sovereign and the 
people together: the goodness of 
God to a nation Is represented as a 
cause of gladness and joyfulness to 
the king ; and his goodness to the 
king, of gratitude to the people. 
Our own laws and constitution wise- 
ly inculcate this scriptural lesson; 
and we shall perceive that we have 
peculiar cause to be thankful to God 
for every mercy bestowed upon the 
illustrious family which have so long 
and faithfully occupied the throne 
of these dominions, if we reflect how 
many of the national blessings which 
have just been enumerated, have, 
under God, been secured and pe! 
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We have thus briefly alluded to 
a few of those many claims on our 
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gratitude which are more immedi. 
ately suggested by the language of 
the text. It would be impractiCa- 
ble to enumerate the whole of our 
national mercies ; and still more so 
to take a large review of God’s gra- 
cious dispensations towards us as in- 
dividuals, in ‘* our Creation, preser- 
yation, and all the blessings of this 
life; and, above all, in our redemp- 
tion by our Lord Jesus Christ ; for 
the means of grace, and the hopes of 
glory.’—God made us; he breathed 
into our nostrils the breath of life, 
and endued us with acapacity for all 
the enjoyments which he provided 
forour comfort. And lest the life 
thus afforded should be lost, in con- 
sequence of the innumerable dangers 
which surround us, he reserved us: 
the same Almighty Hand which be- 
stowed our frail life being necessary 
to sustain it. And then, lest life 


thus preserved should be an intolera- 
' ble burden instead of a blessing, he 
- shed around us innumerable temporal 
' mercies. 


Yet even this was not all : 
for, when he beheld us wandering 


‘from him; when human life, thus 
mercifully bestowed and preserved, 
far from being devoted to his glory, 


had become enslaved to the service 
of sin, he evidenced his inestimable 
ilove by giving his co-equal Son to 
ake upon him our nature, and to 
die as a sacrifice for our transgres- 
sions. To all which he has super- 
added the means of grace, in order 
that we might become acquainted 
with this act of infinite mercy, and 
odlain those Aofies of glory which 
are the best solace for every afflic- 
lon here, and the prelude to eternal 
elicity hereafter. Surely such stu- 
pendous manifestations of the Divine 
goodness demand our most fer- 
vent gratitude. Let us then inquire, 
Secondly, intothe manner in which 
We Should testify this gratitude. 
The Thanksgiving in the church 
sevice, to which allusion has just 
been made, furnishes an appropriate 
‘0swer to this inquiry; it teaches 
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us to shew our gratitude to God for 
his mercies, by thankfulness of heart, 
by the acknowledgments of the lip, 
and by giving up ourselves to his 
service in our lives—that is, by a 
general spirit of penitence, faith, 
love, and devotion; by a dedication 
of ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, 
to be the servants and soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and to fight manfully 
under his banner against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. A similar 
idea is conveyed in the exhortation of 
Solomon to the people of Israel, a 
few verses preceding the text, where 
he says, ‘Let your heart therefore 
be perfect with the Lord our God, 
to walk in his statutes, and to keep 
his commandments.” 

Such is our general obligation to 
gratitude for the mercies of God. 
But particular blessings entail par- 
ticular duties ; and as we have been 
considering, on the present occa- 
sion, chiefly that part of God's good- 
ness to us which is manifested in 
our civil privileges, we shall con- 
fine our attention to those peculiar 
cuties which this view of the sub- 
ject seems naturally to suggest. 
The text informs us, that the peo- 
ple ‘blessed the king, and went 
unto their tents joyful and glad of 
heart for all the goodness that the 
Lord had done for David his ser- 
vant, and for Israel his people.” 
They justly attributed all the bless- 
ings which they enjoyed tothe mer- 
cy of God alone, as the great author 
of every good gift; yet at the same 
time, with gratitude and joyfulness 
of heart ‘they blessed,’ that is, 
they invoked God’s blessing upon, 
their civil ruler, as an instrument 
and medium of their conveyance to 
the people. The meaning, of the 
expression, ‘ they blessed the king,” 
is well illustrated in the first chapter 
of the book from which the text is 
taken; in which, after describing 
the anointing or coronation of Solo- 
mon, the sacred historian adds (verse 
47,) “And, moreover, the king’s 
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servants came to d/ess our lord king 
David, saying, God make the name 
of Solomon better than thy name, 
and make his throne greater than thy 
throne ;’’ and again (verse 37,) ‘As 
the Lord hath been with my lord 
the king, even so be he with Solo- 
mon.” The people at large joined 
devoutly in these invocations, as we 
findin the $9th verse; where it is 
said, ** Zadok the priest took a horn 
of oil out of the tabernacle, and 
anointed Solomon; and they blew 
the trumpet; and allthe people said, 
God save king Solomon,’—a reli- 
gious exclamation Constantly used at 
the coronation of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, and intended as a solemn 
prayer for the Divine blessing upon 
the person and government of the 
new monarch. 

The Gospel dispensation in like 
manner sanctions and enjoins the 
duty of praying for our civil rulers. 
“TJ exhort,” says the Apostle Paul, 
“that, first of all, supplications, pray- 
ers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men; for 
kings, and for all that are in authori- 
ty ;” and he enforces his exhortation 
by the persuasive argument, “ that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life, in all godliness and honesty.” 
This furnishes not only a-model for 
uur petitions, but a powerful encour- 
agement to prayer; for, as we are 
elsewhere told, the king’s heart is 
in the hand of the Lord; asthe rivers 
of water, he turneth It whithersoever 
he will ;”” sothatour prayers for our 
monarch thus return upon ourselves 
and our country, and bring down the 
Divine blessing upon every order of 
society. And to the discharge of 
this duty, we, in particular, have all 
the additional incitements and en- 
couragements already enumerated ; 
especially those which spring from 
that national gratitude which we so 
justly owe to the reigning family 
whom God has been pleased to place 
upon the throne of these realms. 

Prayer, however, is not the only 
duty which we owe to our civil ru- 
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lers. We must shew the sincerj 

of our prayers by our actions. The 
Scriptures enjoin upon usa firm and 
hearty loyalty ; a peaceable and con, 
tented spirit; a willing submission 
to alk who are cndued with lawfy] 
authority ; a just respect in our fan. 
guage and demeanour towards them; 
u conscientious solicitude notto mis. 
construe, or even harshly to inter. 
pret, their actions; an undeviating 
abstinence from the invention or cir. 
culation of slanderous and inflam. 
matory reports; and a Constant en. 
deavour to heal divisi ns, and to pro, 
mote unanimity, morality, and reli- 
gion amo.g all with whom we h ve 
any intercourse. ‘These are duties 
which affect us all; the humblest 
member of society h s, in this res. 
pect, a part to perform, and an ac- 
count torender to God. For it is by 
the appointment of God that “ kings 
reign and princes decree justice.” 
“ The powers that be,”’ says St. Paul, 
‘are ordained of God.”’ In like man. 
ner says St. Peter: “ kings and gov- 
ernors are sent by him.’? Our duty, 
therefore, to our temporal rulers is 
founded on the allegiance we oweto 
our Creator, the King of kings and 
Lords of lords. And the duty, thus 
grounded on scriptural sanct ons, is 
also recom mended by its temporal ad- 
vantages; for, as both the sacred 
writers just quoted teach us, civil gov- 
ernment is appointed, not for the in- 
jury, but the welfare of man.ind ; for 
“Rulers,” says St. Paul, generally, 
(and we may apply the rema k with 
peculiar propriety under our own 
happy constitution, ) ‘are nota terror 
to good works, but to the evil ;”” they 
are “the ministers of God for good.” 
It isa point therefore of Christian 
duty, as well as of temporal expedien- 
cy, to Cherish an obedient and loyal 
spirit; mot that wavering loyal'y, 
which ebbs or flows with every breath 
of popular applause or dislike, but 


that which is founded on a sense of 


duty to God, and remains the same In 
its principle under all the changes 
which may affect the aspect of politt- 
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© cal affairs. Sedition is spoken of by 
E the Apostle as one of **the works of 
E the flesh,” and we have seen in our 


own day how closely a tumultuous 
and disloyal spirit is connected with 
infidelity, blasphemy, and other hein- 
ous sins immediately against (rod, 
Let it, then, be our zcalous alm, on 
this as on all other subjects, con- 
scientiously to learn the measure of 
our duty from the sacred Scriptures ; 
toshun those paths which lead to 
discontent and disaffection; to check 
jn our hearts those principles of 
pride, envy, jealousy, ambition, and 
ungoverned passion, which are so 
ofien at the root of civil disorder and 
disobedience; and to follow in all 
things the footsteps of Him who 
was our great example, and who 
hath taught us to. render to Cesar 
the things that are Cxsar’s, and to 
God the things which are God’s, 
And may the Holy Spirit, who alone 
can order the wills and affections of 


- sinful men, enable us, by his gracious 


inluences, so to perform these and 


- all other duties of our Christian call- 


ing, that in all things glory may re- 


' dound to God in the highest, and on 


earth peace, good-will towards men: 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


PERMIT me to occupy a page of your 
journal with a few remarks on the 
correct performance of the Church 
Service. ‘Fhe pointsto which I wish 
lorefer may be classed under the 
lollowing heads: ‘he non-observ- 
ance of some of the great Fasts and 
Festivals; Want of due attention to 
the particular services appointed for 
particular days; and, The alteration, 
ori some cases the systematic omis- 
Sion, of words contained in the 
Liturgy. 

With regard to the first. It is to 
be lamented that on such days as 
Ash- Wednesday, Easter-Even, the 
Ascension-Day, &c. any church or 





chapel of the Establishment should 
remain unopened; and I grieve to 
be obliged to add my own personal 
testimony to this being the fact with 
respect to many churches blessed 
with truly pious ministers. . 

With regard tothe second. Ow- 
ing to culpable inattention in not 
consulting the Calendar and Alma- 
nack, wrong Lessons, Collect, Epis- 
tle, and Gospel are often read. I 
say nothing of wilful alterations, 
which are quite inexcusable. Again ; 
the Athanasian Creed seems in some 
places of worship to be syste matically 
omitted, and in many more to be in- 
advertently passed over, especially 
on those saints’ days on which it is 
enjoined to be read—as, for instance, 
last Sunday (June 24, St. John the 
Baptist’s Day.) It is also a subject 
of regret, that at those seasons of the 
year which the Church has appointed 
for the ordination of her ministers, 
the prescribed Ember-week prayers 
are so frequently forgotten or neg- 
lected. The Rubric also, which en- 
joins that ‘the collect for any holy 
day that hath a vigil or eve, shall be 
said at the Evening Service next be- 
Jore,” is very often overlooked. 

As to the third particular, which 
is divided into two branches, the 
chief * instances which at present 
occur to my remembrance, are, the 
omission of the words ‘and obla- 
tions,’ and the substitution of the 
word “condemnation” for ** damna. 
tion,” in the Communion Service. 
] cannot see any reasonable ground 
either for the omission in the first 
Instance, or the alteration in the 
second. No one, surely, can imag- 
ine that any offering we make is 
meant to be presented to the Al- 
miyhty as a sacrifice or atonement 
for sin, ora ground of reconciliation, 
ora price for God’s future favour. 


* | say the chief, because many minor lib- 
erties might be mentioned—such as the al- 
teration ofthe words enjoined by the Church 
in announcing the lessons, for others not 
prescribed, Seethe note tothe Rubric be- 
fure the Te Deum. 
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Both the service itself, and the very 
end of the Lord’s Supper, fully evi- 
dence the contrary. And as to the 


word “damnation,” few persons re- 


main ignorant of the sense in which 
it is used in that excellent exhorta- 
tion. Admitting, however, that the 
meaning of the above words may be 
mistaken, it is the duty of the clergy- 
man rather to take suitable opportu- 
nities of explaining their significa. 
tion, than to suffer a presumption to 
be raised in the minds of his flock 
that he discredits the theological 
soundness of the formularies which 
he professes conscientiously to be. 
lieve. Does not a clergyman, at his 
ordination, solemnly promise to con- 
form strictly and undeviatingly to 
the letter of the services contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer? 
Considerable objection is usually 
made to a preacher employing a 
prayer of hisown composition before 
his sermon; and though such a cir- 
cumstance ought not, I think, to raise 
any doubt of his attachment to the 
Church, especially as no form was 
ever prescribed for that purpose, yet 
most churchmen prefer, and itis 
doubtless more regular to use, a 
well-chosen Collect, into the spirit of 
which the congregation can at once 
enter, and which they know before- 
hand they can conscientiously sdopt 





of the Slave Trade. [July, 
as their own language. I will on] 
add on this subject, that a Collect, 
when used, should never be inter. 
woven with other matter, which 
breaks the unity of the prayer, de. 
stroys its simplicity and dignity, and 
not “unfrequently obscures its mean. 
ing. 

Permit me further, as the subject 
is in some measure connected with 
the present topic, to suggest the 
propriety of the minister of every 
church superintending the psalm. 
tunes which are used ; especially ip 
this musical age, when so many of 
our organists, dissatisfied perhaps 
with the small advances made in the 
‘divine art” by our congregations 
at large, have of late been very earn. 
est in their attempts to introducea 
great variety of difficult musical com. 
positions. I need not endeavour to 
shew how utterly subversive of de- 
votion is this practice. It is to be 
feared that the clergy at large are 
much too inattentive to the singing, 
both as respects the selection of the 
words and the musical execution. In 
numerous parishes, especially in the 
country, neither the desk nor the 
pulpit is even provided with a copy of 
the metrical psalms ; a defect which 
it becomes every clergyman to take 


care that his churchwardens supply. 
H. M. 


= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 
(Concluded from p. 354.) 
In concluding the remarks in our 
last Number on the present stau7 of 
the Slave Trade, we mentioned, that, 
amidst the many distressing circum- 
stances which we then detailed, there 
were some others of a very different 
character; among which, the right 
feeling of our own countrymen, and 
the good faith of our government, 


with their zealous endeavours to in 
press upon other nations a due sense 
of the enormity of the traffic, and 10 
induce them to complete the work oi 
its extinction, hold a highly conspicu: 
ous and honourable place. And what 
adds considerably to the magnaniml: 
ty of these proceedings, is, that the} 
are of a nature which foreign na 
tions do not generally know ho! 
to appreciate, and are therefore (0 
apt to impute to secondary all 
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selfish motives. We have already 
expressed our earnest wishes that 
the funds of the African Institution 
were more adequate to the diffusion 
of large intelligence on the Continent 
respecting the slave trade, especially 
where suspicions of the purity and 
disinterestedness of the motives of 
the British Legislature and Cabinet 
may exist to impede the effects of 
the humane offices of this country 
for the abolition of the traffic. We 
are not without hopes that the pro- 
ceedings in the British Parliament 
jast month may be of some service In 
enlightening and influencing foreign 
powers. On the motion of Lord 
Lansdowne in the Lords, and Mr. 
Wilberforce in the Commons, ad- 
dresses were presented to the throne, 
praying his Majesty to renew his 
humane representations to the differ- 


| ent courts whose subjects have been 


guilty of infractions of the treaty in 


| which the principal nations of Eu- 


rope had concurred, withthe Unstted 


| States of America, for the abolition 
| of the trade in slaves. 
'ty’s ministers, greatly to their hon- 
_ our, did not oppose, and in fact gave 
‘their support, to these addresses, 


His Majes- 


notwithstanding they were couched 


 interms eXpressive of strong censure 


upon those nations and governments 
which had connived at, or supinely 
neglected to investigate, the alleged 
infractions of the existing treaties on 
the slave trade ; and they have prom- 
ised to continue their spirited remon- 
strances with foreign cabinets on the 
subject. The effortsof our govern- 
ment, and the expression of the pub- 
lic voice in this country, will, we 
trust, make considerable impression 
i France in particular, where warm 
debates have recently taken plice in 
the Chambers on the subject. —But 
We quit these topics for the present, 
«swe may have occasion to advert 
lothem in our summary of Public 
Affairs, 

In enumerating favourable indica- 
ions, we cannot neglect to notice the 
praiseworthy conduct of the East- 

Carist. Observ. No. 235. 
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India Company and their agents, 
whose exertions and example are of 
incalculable importance for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade and slavery 
in those vast regions to which their 
influence directly or indirectly ex- 
tends, 

A very interesting correspondence 
is detuiled in the last Report of the 
African Institution on this subject. 
The rulers of British India, our read- 
ers are aware, do not allow the ex- 
portation or importation of slaves 
along the shores of their extensive 
dominions; but it appears that on 
the opposite side of the Indian Ocean, 
and slong the eastern coast of Africa, 
the slave trade still prevails toa great 
extent; and, in particular, the fertile 
and beautiful island of Zanzebar on 
that coast, though capable of main- 
taining an ample legitimate com- 
merce, is made the theatre of a large 
and active traffic in human beings, 
attended with all its customary hor- 
rors. This island is under the gov- 
ernment of the Imaum of Muscat, a 
chief who enjoys the favour and pro- 
tection of the East-India Company ; 
in consequence of which, the Afri- 
can Institution have addressed a Iet- 
terto the Chairman and Directors 
of the Company, to Interpose their 
mediation with the Imaum for the 
abolition ofthis trade. The expecta- 
tion of seeing some beneficial change 
effected in this quarter by the Com- 
pany’s influence, is increased by the 
circumstance that Captain Thomp- 
son, having been left at Ras el Kymer 
on the Persian Gulph with a bedy 
of troops, to act as the Company’s 
political agent with the Arabian tribes 
in that neighbourhood, negotiated a 
treaty with them inthe month of 
January, 1820 ; in which he obtained 
the insertion of the following article, 
namely: “The carrying off of slaves, 
men, women, or children, from the 
coasts of Africaor elsewhere, and 
the transporting them in vessels, ts 
plunder and piracy, and the friendly 
Arabs shail do nothing of this na- 
ture.” This is probably the first in- 
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stance of the slave trade being desig- 
nated as piracy in any public treaty. 

We cre happy to state, that the 
Company have sent out orders to 
their avents to use their utmost in- 
fiiience with the Imaum of Muscat, 
for the suppression of the above- 
mentioned traffic ; and expressive of 
their gricf and mortification, that 
former representations cn this sub- 
ject Co not appear to have been at- 
atended with the desired effect. 

Our readers will rejoice to Jearn 
that Sir Stamford Raffles, the gov- 
ernor of the Island of Sumatra, has 
recently taken very decisive steps 
for the total suppression of the slave 
trade, and the ultimate abolition of 
slavery itself, within the British ter- 
ritory in that island, 

To prevent the extension of slave- 
ry inthe new settlements at the Cape 
ol Good Hope, Lord Bathurst under- 
took to issue instructions to the 
Governor to make the cultivation of 
jand by free labour a condition of all 
grants in future to be made In that 
parcof the colony ; and a bill isto be 
brought into Parilament to prevent 
the condition of such grants being 
negicected or forgotten in this, as has 
frequently happened in other, colo- 
nies. 

The Dutch Governor of the Ma- 
leccas, it gives us pleasure to statc, 
has followed the exampie so nde 
bly set by the British authorities In 
Ceylon, in laying a foundation fer 
the abolition of slavery throughout 
his government, Ali who had been 
Clandestinely Imported, while the 
English held the place, had been 
liberated, and those legally owned 
had been registered: andas no slaves 
can henceforth be imported, the de- 
grading epithet of slave will soon 
cease to exist there, and men will no 
longer be brought tothe market like 
brute beasts. “Vhe Governor select- 
ed the birth-day of his Prince, to 
propose an engagetnent on the part 
of the inhobitants, that slave-children 
bora there on that day, and thence. 





[July, 


forward, should be considered as free. 
born, and at liberty, after they shal] 
have attained the age of sixteen yCars, 
to serve wherever they may choose, 
He affixed his own signature to the 
engagement; and his example was 
followed by all the public functiona- 
ries, civil and military, In the island, 
and by the chief inhabitants of Ma. 
lacca. 
We are happy to learn that the 
colony of Sierra Leone continues to 
advance. The total amount of the 
population, onthe 8th of July, 1820, 
was 12,521, giving an increase, since 
a former census in December. 1818, 
of 2956 persons, locluding 943 Afi. 
cans liberated from slave vessels, 85 
persons sent thither from Barbadoes, 
and discharged soidiers amounting 
with their famtiies to 1050 individu. 
als. The remainder of the increase, 
therefore, amounting to 898, must 
be made up by births in the colony, 
and by the voluntary migration of na- 
tives coming thither for employment 
or protection. The number of mar. 
riages in the colony, from the Ist of 
January, IS19 to 6th July, 1820, 
amounted to 455: the number of 
births during that time were, males 


299, females 272; and the number of 


baptisms during the same_ period 
were 1260. The total number ol 
persons ina course of education at 
Sierra Leone, in July lust, amounted 
to 2097, 

Accounts received from Antigua 
state thatsubscri Iptions had been rals- 
ed in the town of St. John’s (the capi- 
tal of the island) sufficient to enable 
the Wesleyan Sunday-school Institu- 
tion to erect, at Parham Town, 4 
school-house calculated to hold 1000 
scholars. This school, it appears, 
was opened towards the middle ol the 
last year, with about 700 slave-chil- 
dren from estates adjacent to the 
town. There are besides twoSundey- 
schools established in St. John’s con: 
nected with Parham school, and oné 
at East Harbour independent of It 
Several Sunday-schools have alsa 
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peen established In that island by the 
Church Missionary Society. 

The American Colonization So- 
ciety persevere in the laudable and 
humane intention of founding a colony 
of Free Blacks in Africa, notwith- 
standing the reverses which attcnded 
their first efforts In the Sherbro 3 and 
which are to be attributed to circum. 
stances Which may be guarded against 
in future, with their present know- 
ledve of the climate and the country. 

The Society of Friends, at their 
last meeting in London, have recom- 
mended totheir brethren throughout 
the kingdom to emer into annual 
subscriptions, to be appropriated in 
such WayS aS may appear best adapt- 
ed for the ultimate ond entire aboll- 
tion of the trade throughout the 
world, 

But of all the favourable indica- 
tions Which we have to report, far 
the most so is the recent highly hon- 
ouruble enactment of the American 
Congress, in which the trade is 
branded with its appropriate name 
of piRACY 5 and by the provisions of 
which every citizen of the United 
States, and every foreigner found as- 
suming the American flag, who shall 
be found engaged in the slave trade, 
Is subjected to capital punishment, 
This triumph of the cause of humani- 
lyin America, affords the stronger 
example to our own country, when 
we consider the mixed character of 
the United States ; the various in- 
terests which form the Union ; the 
actual and legal existence of slavery, 
with its natural train of attendant 
feclings and prejudices, within the 

limits of its own domestic soil ; and 
other obstacles which would not af- 
fect ourselves, at least in any thing 
like anequal degree. Ifthe United 
States, thus peculiarly circumstanc- 
ed, have felt it their duty to uffix the 
Dame and punishment of prracy to 
slave.trading, it surely will not be 
long before our enlightened and hu- 
Mane Jegislature, and we would hope 
the various other European powers 
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also, will feel constrained, by every 
principle of honour and Justice and 
mercy, to follow this jaudable cxam- 
ple. It may for ever continue a sub- 
ject of regret that we did not cur- 
selves institute the precedent; but 
we trust it will not be so that we were 
not the first to copy tt. 

It gives us satisi.ction to ad 
evel the French colontas! 
functionaries, individual exceptions 
may be found to the conduct so 
generally pursued by them with re- 
spect to the siave trade. The 
vernor of Bourbon, General Milius, 
is among the warmest friends of the 
oppressed und degraded Atvican — 
On the proposal of General Darling, 
the governor of the Mauritius, he 
most promptly acceded to an ar- 
rangement prohibiting the export cf 
armscond ammunition from either the 
Mauritius or the Isle of Bourbon to 
Madagascar, with a view to diminish 
the incentives and the means ol these 
predatory wars which feed the siave 
trade. He gave a farther distin- 
guished proof of his cordial attauch- 
ment to the cause of humanity, by 
proposing that English ships of war 
might consider themselves at liberty 
to detain all French vesse:s, with 
which they might fall tn at sea, huv- 
ing cargoes of slayes on board, unul 
such time as the respective govern- 
ments should conclude conventions 
on the subject; the arrangement In 
the mean time being reciprocal. Ta 
reply to this proposal, however, Gen- 
eral Darling felt it right to. state, 
that such a desirable measure had 
been submitted tothe French govern- 
ment, and rejected. 

While alluding to the highly hon- 
ourable conduct of Governor Milius, 
we think it our duty to extract from 
his despatches to the Minister of the 
French Marine the following narra- 
live, as one among many proofs of 
the piratical habits produced by the 
slave trade. Afier observing that 
the * barbarous and inhuman expedi- 
tions which our slave-trade’s are so 
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frequently engaged in at Bourbon, 
in defiance of the extreme severity by 
which I endeavour to oppose them,”’ 
are also frequent at the Mauritius, 
and attended by circumstances still 
more atrocious, General Milius pro- 
ceeds to state, that he had been ap- 
plied to by the Governor of the Mau- 
ritius to deliver up a criminal of the 
name of Lemoine, whose conduct 
had coniirmed all his former obser- 
vations respecting the “inhuman cru- 
elty, sordid avarice, and callous bar- 
barity of those who engage in the 
slave trade,”’ but that he had failed 
totracehim. The facts of the case 
are thus stated by Governor Milius. 

‘In the month of September last, 
the Sieur Lemoine, master and owner 
of the schooner l’Espoir, or the Bam- 
boche, left the Mauritius under Eng: 
lish colours, shaping his course to- 
wards the ceasts of Madagascar and 
ofthe Mozambique. He fell in witha 
Portuguese vessel, laden with Ne- 
groesand gold dust. An eagerness and 
thirst of gain seized upon his soul : he 
ran along side of the Portuguese ves- 
sel, and immediately killed the mate 
by a musket-shot: having boarded 
her, he soon obtained possession of 
the vessel thus attacked ; and his first 
questions were addressed to a Por- 
tuguese colonel, aged fifty, of whom 
he inquired where the money and 
gold dust were deposited. After this 
short interrogatory, Lemoine pur- 
posely stepped aside, anda man nam- 
ed Reineur, who was behind him, 
with a pistol blew out the unfertu- 
nate Colonel’s brains. But these 
crimes were not enough to satisfy 
their savage inhumanity. The mas- 
ter of the captured vessel, alarmed 
by the rapid succession of these mas- 
sacres, threw himself overboard, in 
order to escape a more immediate 
death. Vain hope! the fury of 
Lemoine and his accomplices was 
not yet allayed ; they pursued him in 
a boat, and, having soon overtaken 
him, they cut him on the head with 
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asabre. The unfortunate man, feel. 
ing himself wounded, caught hold, 
in order to support himself, of the 
boat in which his murderers were, 
who, profiting by this last effort of 
despair, had the dastard cruelty to 
run a sword into his throat, the point 
of which came out ut the side of 
their victim: the body disappeared, 
and they returned on boar fatigued, 
but not satiated, with murders! They 
shut up inthe hold the remaining 
Portuguese sailors, and, after having 
taken off the rich cargo, they scut- 
tled the ship and sunk her with the 
crew they had thus shut up. 

“ Town, monseigneur, that such 
acts of cruelty would be too painful 
to relate, were they often found to 
be accompanied by such frightful 
details.* 

‘* The foregoing is, monseigneur, 
a faithful narrative of the horrors 
practised by aslave-trader. To these 
lengths will an eager avarice urge on 
those who can traffic in human flesh.” 

We had intended to make various 
extracts from the papers recently 
laid before Parliament, which con- 
tain much important information con- 
firmatory of the statements given in 
our last two numbers ; but we must 
confine ourselves chiefly to the fol- 
lowing recapitulatory passage from 
Admiral Sir George Collier’s Re- 
port to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
dated September 16, 1820; 


* We fear more often than the humane 
writer was aware. We might quote many 
facts. One may suffice for a specimen.— 
Sir George Collier mentions the case of a 
Portuguese slave-ship, the Volcano do Sul, 
captured by the Pheasant, and sent to Sier- 
ra Leone for adjudication, but which had 
not arrived there. It has since been dis- 
covered that the Portuguese crew left on 
board had risen on the British officer and 
men, and, having murdered them all, had 
carried the vessel to Bahia, and sold the 
cargo of slaves there ! It does not appear 
that any steps have been taken by the Por- 
tuguese Government to punish the perpe- 
trators of this atrocious act. 
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«My public letters,” remarks that 
ane and distinguished officer, 
«reciting a variety of atrocious facts, 
will, I trust, have satished their 
Lordships, that this more than ever 
cruelly conducted slave trade is, con- 
trary to their anxious expectations, 
far from being on the decline. I 
therefore feel it my duty, before I 
conclude this Report, to give some 
general understanding of what the 
slave trade really is at present ; and 
[humbly hope I shall the more rea- 
dily be excused in this, as the naval 
force of his Majesty, which their 
Lordships have been pleased to place 
under my command, is fitted out 
expressly for the object of suppress- 
ing this abominable traffic. England 
certainly, the whole world must ac- 
knowledge, has most faithfully aban- 
doned the trade. America may be 
considered next in good intention. 
She has passed laws forbidding the 
trade by her subjects, and has decreed 
heavy punishments on those who 
shallengage init. She has alsosent 
an armed force to the coast of Afri- 
ca; and this force has captured ves- 
scls the property of American sub- 
jects. Still her measures are not 
yet complete, and American vessels, 
American subjects, and American 
capital, are unquestionably engaged 
in the trade, though under other 
colours and in disguise; but it may 


» be hoped, time will effect in Ameri- 


ca, as it has in England, a total dis- 
continuance of this traffic, as the 
government of America appears to 
have engaged in its suppression with 
great sincerity.* 

“Spain, by her decrees, in conse- 
quence of her engagements with 
Great Britain, has relinquished the 
trade ; but her colowies still carry it 
on in defiance of these engagements ; 
and asa Spanish vessel is not subject 
to capture unless she shall have 
slaves on board, although, as I have 


* ry*i.* + . 
his paragraph, it will be recollected, 
Was written many months before the late 
Act of Congress making the trade piracy. 
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frequently observed, landing those 
embarked on the appearance of a 
British man of war, she will, by her 
colonies, continue the traffic, though 
not with the same security she fore 
merly has, yet certainly toa great 
extent. If Spain be sincere, she can 
shew it only by compelling her colo- 
lies toobserve her engagements. 

‘* Holland, it is true, has entered 
into engagements similar to those of 
Spain; but in her colonies also the 
trade is encouraged, and vessels un- 
der the flag of the King of the 
Netherlands are frequently met on 
the slaving coast, and some have 
been sent into Sierra Leone, which, 
after much opposition by those whose 
duty it was to bave acted otherwise, 
have been condemned. 

‘* Portugal, though restricted by 
her treaties to the continuance of the 
trade south of the Line, permits her 
subjects of St. Thomas’s and Prince’s 
Island to carry on the traffic to a very 
considerable extent; and in the month 
of February last, no fewer than six 
vessels arrived at Prince’s Island 
with cargoes, ultimately forthe West 
Indies. 

“ But France, it is with the deep- 
est regret that I mention it, has 
countenanced and encouraged the 
slave trade almost beyond estimation 
or belief. Under pretence of supply- 
ing her own colonies, and furnishing 
only the means required for their 
cultivation, she has her flag protect- 
ed, and British cruisers can only 
retire when they shall see her ensign; 
for search being forbidden, power 
and force become unavailing. Un- 
der this security, France is engross- 
ing nearly the whole of the slave 
trade, and she has extended this 
traffic beyond what can be supposed 
but by one only who has witnessed 
it. In truth, France now supplies 
the foretyn colonies north of the Line 
with Africans. I exaggerate nothing 
in saying, that thirty vessels, bearing 
the colours of France, have, nearly 
at the same time, and within two or 
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three degrees of distance, been em- 
ployed slaving, without my daring 
to offer interruption, but at consider- 
able risk; yet I was induced, un- 
der some circumstances, to detain 
vessels bearing the French flag, in 
the hope of checking the bold and 
irequent outrages committed by the 
French on our own coast. I will 
add, that in the last twelve months not 
less than 60,900 Africans have been 
Jorced from their country, firincifally 
under the colours of France ; mostoft 
whom have been distributed between 
the islands of Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, and Cuba. ‘The confidence 
under which vessels navigate, bear- 
ing the French flag, has become so 
great, that I saw at the Havannah, 
in July last, no fewer than forty ves- 
sels fitting avowedly for the slave 
trade, protected equally by the flags 
and papers of France and Spain. 
France has certainly issved her de- 
crees against thistraffic; but she has 
done nothing to enforce them. On 
the contrary, she gives tothe trade all 
countenance short of public avowal. 

‘Piracy upon the coast of Africa 
is increasing ; for a vessel so en- 
gaged has only to shew the flag of 
France, and search by a British offi- 
cer incurs a penalty ; and unless his 
Majesty’s ships, employed on that 
Coast inthe suppression of slaving, 
shall, against slaving vessels, have 
the full powers of a belligerent, all 
prohibitory laws against this trade 
will become a mockery. 

“On this distressing subject, so 
revolting to every well-regulated 
mind, 1 will add, that such is the 
merciless treatment of the slaves, by 
the persons engaged in the traffic, 
that no fancy can picture the horror 
of the voyage. Crowded together 
SO as nol to give the power to move; 
sinked one to the other by the leg ; 
never unfettered while life remains, 
or till the iron shall have fretted the 
flesh almost to the bone ; forced un- 
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der a deck, as I have seen them, ng; 
thirty inches in height ; breathing ap 
atmosphere the most putrid and pes. 
tilential possible ; with little foog, 
and less water; subject also to the 
most severe punishment, at the ca. 
price or fancy of the brute who may 
command the vessel: it is to me q 
matter of extreme wonder that any 
of these miserable people live the 
voyage through; many of them, 
indeed, perish on the passage, and 
those who remain to meet the shore, 
present a picture of wretchedness 
languave cannot express.”* 


* The miseries of the slaves before their 
embarkation from Africa, might have been 
justly mentioned among the horrors of the 
traffic. An eye witness, M. Giudicelly, 
préfét apostolique of Senegal, writes :— 
In 1817 and 1818, nearly all the inhabi. 
tants of Senegal, whether public funetiona. 
ries or not, were engaged in the slave trade; 
and I was the daily spectator of wretched 
Negroes, scarcely able to drag themselves 
along under the weight of their irons, mov. 
ing about, or rather staggering, in the 
streets, in order to breathe, for a few 
minutes, a less pestiferous atmosphere than 
that of their slave-holds. At this time 
there were in that little island of St. Louis, 
more than 20U0 slaves destined for embark. 
ation to America.” 


The manner in which these our wretched 
fellow-creatures are procured for the mar. 
ket, may be learned from the same wriier’s 
Statement. He remarks: ‘13 wili give 
some details respecting the massacre which 
M. Morenas states to have taken place in 
the village Diaman. Going into the house 
of a native, who had purchased a female of 
twenty years of age, captured on that oc 
casion, I learnt from her, that not being 
able to escape, on account of a wound in 
her foot, the Moors had made her a slave, 
and, at the time they seized her, stabbed 
in ber arms an infant five months old; 
that her father had been killed in defend- 
ing the village; but that her husband, who 
had been out a hunting, her eldest daugh- 
ter, and her mother, had been saved. 
‘Shis Negress was much affected by my 
inquiries ; and it was with difficulty 1 pre 
vailed upon her to accept some trifling ald, 
It was necessary often to repeat—periaps, 
after all, without convincing her—that 
all the whites were not alike, and that 
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* Be we cannot but remark, inconclu- source. Thus, the entire crew of a 
not | sion, how closely the retributive jus- vessel has disappeared almost at 
ran | tice of God seems In many instances once ; and thus the property, con- 
es- Fe io follow every stage of these nefa- fided in an unguarded moment to 
od, | pious transactions. The casesofthe miscreants of all nations, has been 
the F Leon and the Rodeur are awful il- claimed and disposed of by the chiefs 
cae f —jystrations of this fact. The mutual of the factory to whom it had been 
Nay villany of the different Classes of bartered, and the slaves reserved for 
Caf miscreants concerned in these ad- the next comers. In the month of 
aby | ventures, is another fearful risk at- February, three vessels, under Span- 
the F tending the traffic. Death,” says ish and American colours, were cir- 
“mM, sir George Collier, speaking of the cumstanced as I have just described. 
and atrocious scenes in the Rio Pongas, Of the masters, supercargoes, and 
re “frequently arrests the progress of crews of éwo, not one person remain- 


ess ff the principal ata moment whenthe ed; and of the third, the skeleton of 
object [obtaining a cargo] has been her crew lived only because the su- 
sein all but completed; and the cuaning percargo, who had recently sailed 
een and villany of the European settlers for the Havannah, had promised to 
and their descendants, sacrificing return with an assorted cargo, and 


the 
tly, those of the survivors by a disguised efficient crew, to redeem his pledge 
Ls. poison, given with much art, and and recover his vessel.” 
Na. whose subtle powers the natives are Will it be credited, that of a sys- 
le; well acquainted with, and against tem, thus begun, continued, and con- 
ied which the miserable sailor (who in cluded with borrors at which hu- 
ves some instances has engaged in the manityshudders, the Spanish govern- 
i. traffic really not knowing the extent ment, in their decree for the restric- 
oy ornature of the voyage he entered tion and ultimate abolition of the 
lan upon at the Havannah) has no re- trade, can offer the hypocritical pal- 
me & liation that the Introduction of the 
: } — . hp . ° 
= « om seg : a te slave system into their Western pos- 
° ’ , she earerjiyexciarne yurst- . . ° . :_* 
(ee ey Se RS nt QUest- sessions, “ far from being prejudicial 
ing atthe same time into a flood of tears— N * e d A 
‘why, then, do they net prevent them ? to the I egroes transported to Ame- 
ed “The destruction of this village,” adds rica, conferred upon them not only 
i B the Préiét, “ was the signal for such hor- the incomparable blessing of being 
ts wie oan I ng os ch lg instructed in the knowledge of the 
yecled cannibals to have been cap; - P a ° 
a Soe re oy apable OF true God, and of the only religion in 
| committing, Upon the Senegal, in the a S B "Ss “. 
streets of St. Louis, in the surrounding wiich the supreme Being desires to 
- | country, every Negro, who wasa stranger be adored by his creatures, but like- 
; Pe and unprotected, was seized, sold, and wise all the advanlages which accom- 
e ar 5 , * ’ ‘vr av 2Or - tf ’ ° 
—_ shipped off. How often have | heard the pany civilization !” 
5 outcries of these unfortunate beings, who 
ne during the night were struggling with their 
e q ae ’ : —— 
; : kidnappers 1? 
ao “In the beginning of the year 1818, 
rn King Damel encamped with about three To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
# thousand cavalry and infantry, anda thou. sTATEK OF THE SENECA INDIANS. 
h sand Moors, at the village of Gandioie, A ' - ; 1817 
d three leagues from St. Louis. ITwent to “4*30UT the end ol the yeal > 
' two Americans, with a view to pe- 


’ see this barbarian, who, during six months 
ofthat year, was occupied in carrying fire Cuniary advantage, succeeded, with 


e- 6 a . > * , “i 7 - 
1. i eg og different paris of his some difficulty. in procuring seven 
mgedom., Tow "aS | ‘ ; . + . : 

, tc tg rom was it that he sold Indians of the Seneca narion to come 

st iousands of his subjects whom he ean ey a Seaaliaal 
at made slaves? They were a!! transport- OVET SO SENS Tes Seen Cae 
, ed tothe West Indies from Senegal or and for the space of twelve months 
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for the bencfit of their employers. 
Many general councils of the Sene- 
cas, we are told, were held on the 
subject, and much hesitation and de- 
lay took place, before they were suf- 
fered to engage in the project. 

The Seneca nation is divided into 
eight tribes—namely, the Bear, the 
Wolf, the Deer, the Turtle, the 
Beaver, the Hawk, the Snipe, and 
the Elk tribes. The names of the 
persons whocame to Engiand were,-— 
Senung-gree (in English, Long 
fforns,) a chief, aged 41, of the 
Deer tribe ;—Negunny augoh (Bea- 
ver,) son of the former, aged 24, of 
the Beaver tribe ;—Neguye etwas aw 
(Little Bear,) aged 24, of the Wolf 
tribe ;—-Stacute (Steef Rock,) aged 
22,of the Turtle tribe ;—Segwas- 
kenase (J like her,) aged 24, of the 
Beaver tribe ;—Tckecudoga (7wo 
Guns,) aged 18, of the Wolf tribe ;— 
Uctawgoh, (Black Squirrel.) aged 18, 
of the Turtle tribe. 

These Indians took shipping at 
Boston ; and on the Slst of January, 
1818, landed at Liverpool; where, 
and at Manchester, they were adver- 
tised for some weeks us * Savages 
from the Western Wilds of North 
America.” On the 6th of April 
they arrived at Leeds, where also 
they were exhibited in the Music 
Hall. Two Friends (Quakers) fre- 
quently called at their lodgings, to 
inquire into their history from the 
interpreter. At one of these visits, 
the chief signified a desire to address 
one of the persons alluded to, which 
he accordingly did, in a lengthened 
“talk,” in which he said: * The 
reason why I address myself to you 
isthis: We have a psper that is very 
old ; it was made by Yochgee (Wil- 
liam Penn:) this paper is an agree- 
ment in which William Penn en- 
gaged to take care of us, and supply 
us with maby presents, which he 
did.” After this along conference 
was held between the Indians and 
the Friends, in the presence of acon- 
siderable number of the inhabitants 
of Leeds; andin commemoration of 
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this satisfactory interview, the fy). 
lowing “ talk’? was recently trang. 
mitted tothe Friends at Leeds, 


The Seneca Chiefs in Nort) 
America, unto John Holmes, 
J.D. Smith, James Bolton, Joby 
Broadhead, Pim Nevins, Johy 
Cudworth, and others, men and 
women, of the Society of the 
Friends, and the good people of 
all denominations in England, 
that shewed kindness to our peo. 
ple while in your country, send 
greeting. May peace and love 
be multiplied unto you. 

Brothers,—It has long been on our 
minds to speak to you. When our 
young men left us to visit your coun. 
try, we had many anxious fears con- 
cerning them. We knew not what 
might befal them by the way, what 
hands they would fall into in that 
land of strangers, when or how they 
would be returned to us, 

Brothers, we cannot too often speak 
of our thankfulness to God, the pre- 
server of men, that he was pleased 
to return to us al! our people in 
health, and that we saw all their fa- 
ces in the land of the living. 

Brothers, we cannot too often ex- 
press our thankfulness to you, for the 
kind interest you were pleased to 
take in our people. Ina land of 
strangers you received them as 
brothers ; you watched over them 
with the care of fathers ; guarding 
their path, supplying their wants, 
instructing them io things useful for 
the present and future life, present. 
ing them with many useful things, 
and helping them to return to us; 
with much good counsel and many 
rood wishes for themselves and for 
us their peopie. This, Brother's, 18 
the pleasing account our young men 
gave us of their treatment by the 
good people in England. God be 
thanked that he put it into your hearts; 
and gave you ability to shew such 
kindness to our kindred. May the 
Great Spirit reward peace into your 
own bosoms, and enable you all 
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‘our days, by his bounty, to witness 
the truth of his word, * that it is 
better to give than to receive.” 

Brothers, From the interest you 
were pleased to take in our people, 
and the good talk you were pleased 
to send us by them, we are confident 
you will receive it kindly that we 
vive you some account of ourselves, 
and the things that have taken place 
among US. 

Our Brothers doubtless know that 
we, and the rest of our Red Brothers 
inthis country, have been a people 
by themselves, depending much 
upon hunting for subsistence ; and 
worshipping the Great Spirit, ac- 
cording to the notions we had re- 
ceived from our fathers, This has 
been the case with us from the ear. 
liest account we have heard of our 
people. We, our brothers and fa- 
thers, have seen great afflictions, 
especially since the white men came 
toour country; but, notwithstanding 
our great afflictions, our people have 
renerally kept strong hold of the in- 
struction we received from our fa- 
thers, refusing to give up our way of 
living or worshipping the Great 
Spirit, as they had taught us. The 
great injuries we had received from 
white men, the wickedness we con- 
Stantly saw practised amongst them, 
greatly strengthened our minds 
against their ways and their religion ; 
thinking it impossible that any good 
could come out of a people where 
so much wickedness dwelt. In this 
bondage we and our fathers have 
been held for more than two hundred 
years, rctiring and wasting away be- 
lore the white men (our means of 
subsisting diminishing,) corrupting 
ourselves with their sins, hardening 
ourselves in our afflictions—destruc- 
tion before us, and no arm to deliver. 

Tais, Brothers, is a short history of 
our people ; and this was much our 
Case when our people left us to visit 
England. About the same time you 


were taking notice of our peop!e in 
your country, and endeavouring to 
No. 235. 


Christ. Obsery. 
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shew them a better way than the 
wild way of their fathers, a general] 
shaking took place on the minds of 
our people at home; a great search- 
ingr was made into the religion of our 
fathers; the more we searched it, 
the more dark and discouraging we 
found it. However pure and exccel- 
lent their religion might have becn 
in old time, through the many hands 
that it has passed to us it was so de- 
faced and impaired we could find 
nothing in it to direct our path to 
God, to safety, to happiness in this 
or the coming world. In this dark. 
ness and perplexity in which we 
found ourselves, afier much counse}- 
ling and agitation, some of our pes- 
ple were induced to listen to the word 
of God: alittle light shone into their 
minds ; they invited others to come 
and see if this was not true light: 
others listened, and were convinced 
that it was true light from God, to 
guide our feet in safe paths threngh 
this dark world to a bright world 
above. 

From our village near Buffalo, 
where this light was first discovered, 
the report of what had taken place 
soon reached other of our villages, 
and produced a great commotion 
amongst them. Some sald we hac 
become crazy, had lost ourselves, 
and were doing great wickedness in 
forsaking the religion of our fore- 
fathers, which God had given ex- 
pressly for the Indians, for them to 
hold to the end of time. | 

This preduced great confusion 
among our people ; some cried one 
thing, and some another; but some 
came from time to time to hear for 
themselves this new way, and were 
convinced that we had found the true 
light; that the good Bock the white 
man hac, was verily the word of the 
living God, and Jesus the only Sa- 
viour of sinners. 

In this way a light was lighted un 
in all our villages, and continues to 
spread, thourh great datkuess and 
opposition remain with many of cur 
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people. Twoofthe young men that 
were in England, Neguye etwasaw 
and Segwaskenase, on their return, 
joined immediately the Christian 
party, and rejoiced much in behold- 
Ing what God had done for their 
people: they have continued with us 
steadfast until this day. We wish 
we could give a more pleasing ac- 
count of the others that were in Eng- 
Jand; but we can tn truth say no bet- 
ter of them, than that they are in 
darkness, and do the works of dark- 
ness. Thechiefthat wasin England, 
is a violent opposer to all the ways 
of the white people, and uses all his 
influence to persuade his people to 
retain their old ways: he is much 
given to his cup, and laughs at the 
thought of God seeing and calling us 
to an account of our conduct. We 
are sorry to say these things of this 
cuef, but we will not deceive you. 
\We hope and pray that God will give 
him repentance, and shine into his 
he-rt, to give him the true light. 

these, Brothers, are the great 
tenes that God hath done for us, 
whereof we are glad. Though we 
see but little yet, we are assured that 
we have found the true light; that 
the good Book is the word of the 
true and living God, which he has 
riven for all nations. We believe 
that Jesus Christ, his Son, is the only 
Saviourofsinners, Webcelieve that 
we are all brothers; and that God 
hath made all nations of one blood, to 
dwell on all the face of the earth. 
We believe nothing but the Spirit of 
Jesus can make men love one apother 
as brothers. We believe that Jesus 
is the true God, and eternal life. 
We believe that all nations and lan- 
ruiges that receive the Lord Jesus, 
and walk in him, will meet together 
in heaven, as one family of brothers, 
praising God and the Redeemer for 
ever and ever, 

These things we believe and are 
assurcd of, and our hearts are com- 
forted. He lightens our trials, makes 
our labour pleasant, and prospers the 
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work of our hands; and we take de. 
light in cultivating the earth, which 
he causes to bring forth food for man 
and beast. 

Brothers, You will unite with us 
In praising the Lord, and in beseech- 
ing him that he would perfect the 
work of mercy he hath begun in the 
midst of us, and fill the whole earth 
with the knowledge of his truth, 

Brothers, You will now listen toa 
few words our young men desire to 
speak to you. 


Neguye etwasaw and Segwaske- 
nase to their Fricnds in Eng- 
land. 

Brothers,—We feel happy that 
our headmen have taken it up to 
send you atalk. They have said 
so much, that little remains for usto 
say at this time. 

Brothers, We remember you all 
and your kindness to us while in 
your country, and your good counsel 
to us: this we hold fast, and endeavy- 
our to follow. We remember you 
talked to us of the good Book, the 
knowledge of which, you told us, 
was what delivered your forelathers 
from the wild way in which they 
formerly lived, and had advanced 
them to that prosperity and happi- 
ness which we witnessed. You said 
you desired that we and our people 
should come tothe knowledge of the 
good Book, that we might be alike 
happy. This good talk made our 
hearts glad, hoping it would be so 
with us and with our people. 

Brothers, Our hearts were great- 
ly rejoiced, when returned safely to 
our country, to find the minds of 
our people were turned from their 
old way, to hunting wisdom from 
the good Bock ; and that they were 
keeping the Sabbath as God had 
commanded. 

Brothers, This made our hearts 
light and joyful; and we readily 
joined with our fathers and brothers, 
who held to the word of God, and 
kept the Sabbath day. 
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Brothers, We know you will greate 
Jy rejoice at this good news from the 
Senecas. This is what you so much 
desired should take place among us. 

Brothers, Our way of worship 
differs some from the way of the 
Society of Friends ; yet we trust we 
love all who hold to the word of 
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Ciod, and believe and trust in the Sa- 
viour, 

Brothers, We keep fast hold of 
the chain of friendship which reaches 
from you tous. We feel determin- 
ed to keep hold of our end. We 
hope and trust our Brothers will keep 
hold of their end. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Kaith and Character. By the Rev. 
J. B. Sumner, M.A. Prebend:ry 
of Durham, and Vicar of Maple- 
durham, Oxon. 8vo. London : 
1821, pp. 387. 
Tue just celebrity of Mr. Sumner’s 
“ Apostolical Preaching,’? and his 
“ Records of the Creation,’ would 
naturslly lead us to take up the pre. 
sent volume with prospective inter- 
est; and this interest is considerably 
heightened by the circumstance of 
most of these sermons having been 
originally prepared for and addressed 
to the scholars educated at Eton.— 
The grievous dearth of practically 
religious Instruction at our public 
schools, has been long and justly 
lamented ; and it cannot but be an 
object of anxious attention to the 
well-disposed part of the public, to 
learn how far any degree of improve- 
mentis visible in this respect ; as 
well as of sincere congratulation 
when, as in the present case, any 
portion of this national opprobrium 
is found to be diminished. If to 
these general claims we add the in- 
trinsic merit of the work itself, we 
think we shall have made out for our 
author a powerful demand upon our 
notice and upon the attention of our 
readers. 
The first excellence which occurs 
to us in perusing these Sermons, is 
their orthodoxy—we do not mean in 


that general use of the term in which 
it is opposed only to Arian, Socinian, 
and similar heresies ; orin that par- 
tial and incorrect sense which re- 
stricts it to party spirit, or party ex- 
pressions, or party tenets; but in 
iis Just application, as including ge- 
neral correctness of doctrine on the 
leading points ofthe Gospel dispen- 
sation. In this view we do not hesi- 
tate to cluim for Mr. Sumner the 
praise of orthodoxy. There may, 
indeed, be occasional expressions In 
his Sermons, to which well founded 
objections might be raised; there 
may even be shades of doctrine which 
may admit of doubt; but, as we shall 
see in the course of examining the 
volume before us, on the essential 
topics of the Gospel the author is 
scriptural in his views, and hus 
exhibited the combination of the 
“ Christian faith” and the Christian 
“character” inacorrectand edifying 
manner. 

Ivis a further excellence of these 
discourses, that they are uniformly 
instructive. It is not the author’s 
habit to detain us with barren specu- 
lations on points of merely curious 
investigation; his aim throughout is 
to teach his readers the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and to shew 
the influence of those principles upon 
the heart and conduct. In doing 
this, he has the further meritofhav- 
ing avoided strife, controversy, end 
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party phraseology ; he proceeds in 
a kindly and charitabie course ; as a 
teacher inculcating useful practical 
lessons,and not contending for words 
or doctrines of unedilying litigation. 
~—-His Sermons are evidently the pro- 
duct of a mind conversant with re- 
ligious truth, and gincere in its in- 
culcation and defence. They are 
also firofiortionate: there is no at- 
tempt to set up one doctrine or duty 
at the expense or to the exclusion of 
another; the various tenets and In- 
junctions of the Gospel are incul- 
cated in their proper connexion, and 
with an attentive reference to their 
relative importance. “Che author 
himself justly remarks :— 


¢ The Christian virtues must stand or 
falltogether. Itis not enough for one man 
to say, L admire the spirit of charity which 
the Gospel inculcates: it is aspirit which 
would universally promote happiness among 
men, T willendeavour to practise that vir- 
tue. Or for another to say, Ladmire the 
meekness which is taught in the Gospel. 
I will adopt that article of the Christian 
code. [tis notin this way that the charac- 
ter can be formed of which our Lord de- 
clares, great is its reward in heaven. 


‘And the reason is this: that the Chris- 
tian character, to which these virtues be- 
long, naturally springs out of and grows up 
from the Christian doctrines ; so that who- 
ever receives the doctrines, must cultivate 
the character; whoever does not cultivate 
the character, can have no real faith in the 
doctrines. Make the tree good, and dis fruit 

ood. if the principle which actuates a 
man’s hile be the right: principle whieh the 
Gospel inculcates, that of faith in the Son of 
God, its excellence will be seen in his whole 
conduct towards God and man; will per- 
vade entirely his frame of mind ; and the 
feelings of the heart within will naturally 
regulate the outward deportment. For the 
tre2is biown by its fruits. 


“ It isa fallacy by which some men de- 
ceive their consciences, and disguise from 
themselves their ‘hardness of heart, and 
contempt of Ged’s word,’ to separate the 
things to be believed, and the things to be 
practised, the agenda and credenda, as they 
are caliec!, as if Ciristianiiy were made up 


of the articles of a creed, and a set of max. 
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ims. The articles are useful, and the max. 
ims are useful, for discipline, and examina- 
tion, and instruction ; but these are to 
Christianity po more than the branches and 
leaves are to the tree ; to know its nature, 
its soundness or corruptness, you must 
look elsewhere. The language of the Gos. 
pel is, My son, give me thy heart: there is 
the seat of Christianity, because there ig 
the seat of faith: there must the parent 
stock be planted, from which the Chris. 
tian virtues are to spring: for they grow 
from one and the same root ; they are the 
natural and necessary produce of that 
root ; they can be found on no other, 
whilst that remains sound they will flour. 
ish ; ifthatis weakened, they must in the 
sume degree wither and decay.” = pp. 
351—353. 


If we were required to specify the 
defects of these Sermons, we should 
suy that they are too flowing and 
gentle ; they do not sufficiently 
*‘erapple’? with the hearer; they do 
notadequately unfold the subtle wind- 
ings of the human heart; they do 
not sufficiently trace and expose the 
* deceitfulness of sin;”’ they are de- 
ficientin what every person so pow- 
erfully experiences in perusing the 
pages of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, or 
Dr. Chalmers, or Dean Milner,— 
that deep insight into the motives, 
intentions, and subterfuges of the 
reader ; and that anatomical skill in 
dissecting his inmost soul, which 
never suffer him to escape ina crowd, 
orto take refuge in plausible gener- 
alities. We think, also, that these 
Sermons donot sufficiently enter into 
the nature of the spiritual, as dis- 
tinguished from the ethical parts of 
Christian virtue: there is not stress 
enough laid upon communion with 
God; upon heavenly-mindedness ; 
upon having our affections set upon 
things above; upon the offices of 
Christ, bis tenderness, his grace ; 
and other topics of a similar class. 
We should, indeed, grecily wrong 
the respected author, ifwe conveyed 
an idea that sabjects of this kind are 
not frequently touched upon ; or shat 
there is not aconstant effort to come 
at the heart; or that the spiritual 
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@ affections are wilfully slighted. This duced the most powerful and bene- 1 
' js certainly far from being the case. ficial effects in minds perfectly well : 
- Yet, taking the volume as a whole, “informed” on religious topics, as | 


there is, we think, a want of what well as where the subject of religion 

the French divines call *onction ;— was wholly, or neariy, new. The 

a defect almost characteristic of aca- fact is, that “ information” and con- a. 
demical sermons, and which attaches version to God are very different ' 
also in a considerable degree to our things; so that a person may grow } 
national pulpit in general; a defect, up ina familiar acquaintance with 

however, Which does not always arise, the great features of religious truth, 


Mr. Sumner introduces his work Dr. Paley, in his well-known Ser- a 
| with a preface, in which he adverts mon on Conversion; and we have i: 
with pain to the ignorance that so various proofs throughout the vol- | 
4 widely prevails respecting the true ume before us, that Mr. Sumner 
: nature of Christianity; and which coincides in the same sentiment. 
> he ascribes to the irregular and To prevent such lamentable igno- 
c immethodical manner in which reli- rance among his interesting flock, 
° gious instruction is frequent!y con- our author has arranged his Sermons 
- veyed. We concur with him in ina consecutive series; in order, as 
€ lamenting the general absence of a he remarksin his preface, ‘to bring 
Ly regular catechetical education for into prominent view that which espe- 
- youth; for want chiefly of which cially pertains to us as called by the ; 
Sy so large a proportion of our popula- Gospel, and dedicated to Christ in a v 
1c tion grow up in gross ignorance of baptism ; namely, the incarnation of 4 H | 
in the principles of the Gospel, as well our Lord, the necessity of his atone- it 
h as Wholly unconcerned to performits ment, and of our personal acceptance 'f 
d, & duties. Tothisignorance Mr.Sum- of the means which he offers.” ‘ e 
re ner attributes “the effect produced, These topics occupy the first ten of ft 
Se und the benefits conferred, by such sermons; the remainder of the vol- -_ 
to treatises as Doddridge’s ‘Rise and ume is employed in illustrating “the Wi 
is- Bf Progress of Religion in the Soul, peculiar and essential graces of the i 
of & Buxter’s «Call to the Unconverted,’ Christian character, as set forth by iI 
‘SS % and other writings of a sitmilar stamp. their Divine Author.” h oh 
ith & They suppose the reader to be, what The first sermon is entitled, “ The r bf 
$3 Phe so frequently is, uzizformed; his Incarnation,’ and treats of “ the ne- ai, 
on Biking up the book, generally im- cessity and value of the Revelation i 
of Bplics that he is inquiring; and he made by Jesus Christ.” This ne- Ye 
© 3 Btiere finds the Gospel explained and cessity is not, we think, proved so fe 
SS. Bepplied to his own case, ina man- forcibly as it might have been, had Hi 
ns Bher almost as new and unexpected the author taken a more adequate " 
yed 4s if the revelation were made to notice of what constitutes the chief % | 
sre Bhim for the first time.” There is cause of that necessity ; namely, the if 
hat PMuch truth in this remark, but it  difficalty, not to be solved by human hf 
pme Boes not comprehend the whole reason, How shall God be just, and i 
tual ‘uth ; for the class of works men- yet the justifier of the ungodly ? 





and certainly not in the present in- 
stance, from any want of Zeal or 
affection in the preacher, but rather 
fram a Certain scholastic cast of senti- 
ment and reflection, which instinc- 
tively reasons even when it intends 
oily to express the language of the 
heart. 


oned Ly our author have often pro- 


may know how to distinguish sound 
fron: unsound doctrine, and even ad- 
mire and respect the Christian sys- 


tem, and yet be living atterly without 


God in the world, and as much need 
an *¢ alurm,”’ or a * call tothe uncon- 
verted,” as the most untutored peas- 
ant. On this subject we agree with 


The learned author argues indeed, 
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and truly, that the world is a very 
perplexing and paradoxical scene ; 
that an almost infinite variety of 
opinions have at different times pre- 
vailed respecting * the nature of this 
world, the counsels of its Author, 
and the duties of man in morals and 
religion ;” and that, Consequently, 


“ This being the appearance of the 
world, and these the circumstances in 
which we are placed, that which we re- 
quire is abundantly cvident. The sensual 
man requires a restraint upon his passions ; 
the unprofitable man, a direction to his 
pursuits: the careless man must be roused 
from his lethargy; the thoughtful man 
wants a confirmation of his reflections ; the 
indigent man wants a consolation for his 
cares; the man of sorrow wants a refuge 
in his distress; the religious man, an as- 
surance to his faith, Mankind in general 
need some safe clue which may guide 
them through the perplexisies of their con- 
dition; some support on wlich they may 
lean with security ; some counselon which 
they may confidently depend. 


© And this, which is every man’s want, 
the Gospel supplies to every mar. It 
clears up all the difficulties, disperses all 
the doubts, which hang over our state on 
earth, It acquaints us that the condition 
of mankind, that very condition of igno- 
rance and sinfulness which occasions our 
perplexi'y, excited the compassion of their 
heavenly Father; and that He, who to aid 
our conceptions, is revealed to us as his 
‘only begotten Son,’ he who had been ¢ in 
the beginning with God, and was God,’ re- 
garded their state, and undertook their 
salvation, * All things were delivered un- 
to him of his Father. He was made flesk ; 
became man ; and dwelt among us.’ This 
is a mystery indeed; but not a mystery 
from which we should turn away our 
thoughts as too high for us: rather one to 
which we should bend the whole powers 
and faculties of our mind, that we may be 
able rightly to apprebend and value it.” 


pp. 4, 5. 


All this is just and excellent; and 
that chief fioint to which we have 
adverted, is certainly mentioned in 
the enumeration ; but the discourse 
would, to our minds, have been more 
clear and convincing, bad this main 
feature of the subject becn dwelt 
upon more at large ; and had the sin- 


(uly, 


fulness of man, bis guilt, and sniritua] 
inability, and the impossibility of sal. 
vation by human works or deservings, 
been fully treated of as preparatory 
to the doctrine of * The Incarnation.» 
Our national Homilies very properly 
tuke this course ; beginning (after a 
prefatory discourse on reading the 
Scriptures) with ‘*the misery of al] 
mankind, andof his condemnation to 
death everlasting by his own sin,” 
which constitute the ‘ necessity,” 
and shew the * value,’’ of the “ reve. 
lation made by Jesus Christ.’ They 
‘hen go on to speak of “ The salva- 
tion of mankind by only Christ our 
Saviour, from sip and death everlast- 
ing.” This is the natural order; 
and the pious author would have 
found the minds of his readers better 
prepared to estimate the value and 
necessity of the Incarnation, of which 
this sermon treats, had the topic 
which constitutes the subject of the 
sccond been first’ presented to their 
notice. 

That topic is “ The world lost by 
sin,’ or * Proofs from Scripture and 
experience of corruption, and aliena- 
tion from God, requiting the inter- 
vention of a Mediator and Saviour.” 
And here we are happy to assure 
our readers that Mr. Sumner has not 
shrunk from declaring the scriptural, 


though awful, doctrine of mankind . 


being “very far gone from original 
righteousness ;’? but has exhibited 
in striking terms the circumstances 
which caused that necessity for a 
Saviour which had been considered 
in the former sermon. 


‘Let us inquire, then, what the Scrip- 
ture says, that may agree with the declara- 
tion of our Lord, when he affirms that he 
came ‘to seek and to save that which was 
lost.? 


“ One of the first things related in the 
Bible, is how Adam sinned, by disobeying 
the commands of God ; and how God, in 
consequence, inflicted a curse upon him an 
his posterity. St. Paul speaks of this more 
fully, where he explains, how ‘ by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin,’ 
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how * by the offence of one, judgment came 
upon allmen to condemnation ;? and * by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners.’ Elsewhere he says, ‘in Adam all 


died.’ 


“ For sin, once admitted into the human 
heart, and showing itself in the actions, 
alienated man from God, and God from 
man. And surely this is a lost state, when 
ihe creature is estranged from the Creator; 
when one Whois weak and mortal is deserted 
by Him who is all-powerful and eternal. We 
call the child a lost child, whois banished 
from home and rejected by a justly-offend- 
edparent. And this the situation of man- 
kind, while * given over? by God ‘toa re- 
probate mind, because they did not like to 
retain him in their knowledge.’ 


“This accounts for the way in which the 
world is spoken of inthe Gospel; which is 
a way that may well make us all tremble, 
if we have no reasonable hope that we 
have obtained to ourselves, through faith, 
an interest in the sacrifice offered for us 
by the great Redeemer. 


“ For, first, the state from which he de- 
livered mankind is called a state of spiritual 
darkness, He says himself, ‘lam come,a 
light unto the world, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in me should not abide in darkness.” 
Without his light, therefore, all was, and 
would have continued, darkness. 


“It was a state of condemnation. For 
he proceeds to say, ‘1 came not to judge 
the world, but to save the world.? What 
follows, but that before this deliverance 
the world was condemned ? 


“Tt was a state in which all were perish- 
ings € God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, to the end that 
allthat believe in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.? What follows, 
but that mankind without him were perish- 
ing, and would have perished ? 


“It was, again, a state of wrath. St. 
Paul reminds the Ephesians, that they had 
been ‘dead in trespasses and sins, and 
were by nature the children of wrath, even 
as others.) Their Deliverer, he adds, from 
this state was Christ, by whose ‘yrace they 
Were saved.’ 


* Lastly, it was astate in which mankind 
were at enmity with their Maker, and en- 
slaved under the power and dominion of the 
evil spirit ; of him who had first introduced 
sin into the world, and led the human race 
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into rebellion against their Creator, and 
who is described by our Saviour himself as 
the ‘ prince of this world ;’? and by St. Paul 
as ‘the god of this world, who had blinded 
the hearts ofthe people.’ From this slave- 
ry Christ opened the first means of escape.”? 
pp- 19—22. 


Such are the proofs from Scrip- 
ture of human corruption. The au- 
thor proceeds to corroborate, or 
rather to illustrate, this humiliating 
truth, by a reference to actual facts ; 
and shews by various tests, that the 
natural state of the will and affec- 
tions of every man since the FaJl is 
such as to prove ** that he needs a 
Redeemer’s sacrifice to reconcile 
him to his God ;”’ and such also, we 
may add, as to render that sacrifice 
requisite as the medium of God’s 
forgiveness to man. 

The following remarks contain a 
statement which is daily verified by 
facts, and which forcibly shews how 
important are right dispositions of 
heart for the attainment of a correct 
knowledge and belief of the doctrines 
of the Gospel}. 


“ My brethren, that ail these characters 
ofa state of enmity against God, that all 
these proofs of a lost state, are to be seen 
in you, I would neither be so rash as to 
assert, nor so uncandid as to suppose. 
There are many to whom the observance 
of the sabbath is not matter of form or of 
wearisome burden, but of delightful ser- 
vice, in which the heart is gladly engayed; 
many who treat the name and contemplate 
the attributes of God with awful reverence; 
many who diligently seek to Ciscover his 
will in the book where it is revealed, and 
dread nothing eo much as wilfully to offend 
him. But these are not the persons who 
will contradict the Scripture when it de- 
clares that the natural state of man is a 
state lost in darkness and inerror; or who 
will be surprised at the preacher, when he 
speaks of the natural heart as being at en. 
mity with God, No; if it were necessary 
to prove these points, I should appeal with 
the surest confidence to those very persons 
whose lives and characters show the fewest 
signs of their truth ; whose sincere piety, 
whose purity of conduct, bears witness, 
that whatever the state of others may be, 
they at least have sought reconciliation 
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B 
through the great Ater>ment, and broken 
down, through grace, the partition-wall of 
sin which separated them from their God. 
Ask them, whoever doubts, ask them, and 
they will tell you, that though their con- 
duct may seem to disprove the state of 
spiritual blindness, the alienation from God 
of which we speak, their heart bears too 
faithful witness to it, and even supplies 
them still with daily evidence of its reality. 
They will tell you, that the love of God’s 
holy day, that a taste for holy things, is 
not a natural, but an acquired taste; that 
the reason why the profanation of God’s 
majesty is shocking to them, is because by 
frequent meditation they bave attained a 
profound sense of his infinite greatness, 
and an habitual dread of offending him; 
that to search the Scripture has become 
pleasing to them, because they are con- 
vinced that they ought to live by it, 
and must be judged out of it; and 
that, so far from sin being naturally hate- 
ful or virtue lovely in their eyes, they feel 
every day the absolute necessity of morti- 
fying the one and encouraging the other, 
by all the aids which God’s mercy has put 
into their hands; by constantly applying to 
‘the means of grace,’ and constantly set- 
ting befure their minds ‘the hope of glory. 


‘Tf they answered otherwise, they would 
be happier than St. Paul himself, who de- 
clared that the spirit and the flesh rose in 
opposition to one another; that ‘he found 
alaw within, that when he would do gocd, 
evil was present with him,’ and that he 
was ‘forced to keep under his body, and 
bring it into subjection, lest, when he had 
preached tocthers, he himself should be a 
castaway.’ 


“This, then, is the natural state of the 
world; and not only of the heathen or an. 
cient world, but of that in which our lot 
has been appointed us; and what is still 
more important, of the world within our- 
selves: the natural state of every heart is 
that of disinclination to the sincere love and 
holy fear and entire service of God ; and 
being so,is at enmity with him. He must 
have a mind impenetrably steeled against 
the terrors of the Lord, who can contem- 
plate such a state without a strong feeling 
of awe and pity: without awe for himself, 
encompassed as he is with so much sin and 
frailty; and without pity for those of his 
fellow-creatures whose ignorance, cr care- 
lessness, or hardness of heart, leaves them 
insensible of their danger, and thoughtless 
how to ‘escape from the body of this 
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death,’ not knowing, or not caring for the 
condition they are in, while subject to the 
wrath of God, and still liable to the punish. 
ment of unforsaken, unforgiven sin. ‘Who 
but must lament, must bitterly lament, the 
melancholy case, that God may look 
through a whole world of inte!ligent crea. 
tures, and find every breast, tll he open, 
shut against him; all agreeing to exclude 
their rightful and most gracious Lord, and 
rather choosing to live desolate without 
him?” = pp. 29—32. 


We shall only observe, in refer. 
ence to the first part of this passage 
—which, as it stands detached in the 
extract, might be misconstrued as jf 
the author intended greatly to limit 
the application of his remarks on hu- 
man depravity, or supposed that 
there were some persons at least 
Whose natural state, independently 
of any converting er sanctifying pro- 
cess by means of the Gospel and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, was more 
favourable than the Scriptures and 
experience give us any reason to 
suppose;—that he had just before 
(p. 24) incidentally obviated such 
a supposition, by remarking, that 
‘‘willing obedience and prompt de. 
votion to the commands ef God, are 
not the work of nature, but of grace; 
are not the state In which the Gos. 
pel finds the human heart, but that 
to which it gradually brings it, 
through the sanctifying influence ol 
the Holy Spirit.” 

The next sermon, from the same 
text, Luke xix. 10, Zhe Son cf man 
is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost, describes * The mode ol 
Christ’s operation as a Saviour; 
seeking, by baptism, by his minis: 
ters, and by his Scriptures, tnos¢ 
who may be saved by his atone 
ment.” This enumeration is not 
altogether skilfully managed. Bap: 
tism can hardly be called a mods 
in which Christ seeks those that 
were lost; it is rather the sign and 
seal of his reception of those that 
are “found.’’ It pre-supposes the 
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sinner to have become sensible of his prospects, and only obeying a few outward 


lop condition, and willing, yea anx- 
jous, toturn unto God, andto ‘lay 
hold of the hope set before him in 
the Gospel.’ Itis rather an initia- 
tory or confirmatory, than an invita- 
tory rite. The enumeration is also 
deficient as well as redundant; for 
goubtless one of the ways in which 
Christ seeks them that are lost, Is 
by his Holy Spirit, Who is the great 
agent in bringing men to repentance 
and faith and obedience. ‘The Ser- 
mon, however, notwithstanding this 
critical objection, contains many ex- 
cellent remarks, a part of which we 
should gladly transcribe if our space 
acinitted. 

The next six sermons are on our 
Lord’s gracious invitation, Matt. xi. 
28,29: Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and arehcavy laden, and I will 
give you rest ; take my yoke ufion you, 
andlearn of me; for I am meck and 
lowly of heart ; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. 

In the first of these Ciscourses, 
(No. IV.) the author explains the 
nature of our Lord’s invitation, and 


shews that he requires all who de- 


sire the benefit of his death, to apply 
tohim as a salutary fountain which 
cleanseth from all sin; and to lock 


up to him, as the dying Israelites 


looked up to the brazen serpent 


_ raised by Moses in the wilderness, 
‘that they may behold the great 
| Atonement offered for the sins of 
- man, and live, and not.die. He shews 
also, that the desire thus to come 
to Christ must be the gift of God, 
| and be sought for by diligent prayer ; 
}and that the Holy Spirit is denied to 
-none that ask Him. 
~Sumner’s 


Some of Mr. 
remarks on these last 
topics are so excellent that we shall 


/present our readers with a passage. 


“Is it, then, enough for any one to sit 


down in full confidence of his own powers, 


and argue thus with himself: True, I 
have hitherto led a sinful, or at best, a 
careless life; thinking little of my eternal 
C4 det Lees war O2 x 
\U ist. USel Vv. 24 0. awd 


ceremonies, which have not touched my 
heart; but it is now time that I should 
obey the call of Christ in earnest, and take 
him for my Saviour and my guide, Is it 
enough, I say, for one to make this resolu- 
tion, and depend upon himself for strength 
to execute it? So far indeed itis well when 
a person is brought to this sense of his 
dangerous condition ; but the power to act 
upon it, the grace to repent, the faith to 
believe, the strength to ‘endure unto the 
end,’ must be ‘given of the Father, who 
worketh in us both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.’ You must begin, there- 
fore, by renouncing all dependence upon 
yourselves, and persevere in earnest prayer, 
that God may pour upon you the influence 


of ‘his Spirit, may ‘take away the heart of 


stone, and give you a heart of flesh ;? may 
‘put anew heart and aright spirit witiis: 
you.” * The Holy Ghost alone can iliu- 
minate your minds, can prevail over an. 
change your corrupt wills, can imprint the 
word of God and the image of Christ upon 
the heart, can enable you to cast out the 
most inveterate sins, and bring you to the 
saving Knowledge and obedience of the 
Gospel.’ 


“Were it otherwise, mankind would not 
be in that lost and perishing state, in 
which, as we have seen, the Gospel repre- 
sents them to be; and which indeed is im. 
plied in the very necessity of their coming 
toa Redeemer. It was not so, when man 
first proceeded from the hands of his Crea. 
tor: it would not have beenso, if Adam 
had not failen by transgression. Had he 
preserved his allegiance, there could have 
been no condict between the flesh and the 
spirit; no warfare between grace inthe 
soul of man, and a tempting world with- 
out; no backsliding, no repentance to be 
sought carefully with tears. Then there 
would have been no wraih on God’s part, 
because no apostacy on man’s; no clouds 
in his mind, no tempest in his breast; no 
tears, nor cause for any: but a continual 
calm and serenity of soul, enjoying all the 
delights that God and nature could afford. 


‘* My brethren, this is not the descrip. 
tion of fallen man. Your hearts will too 
surely suggest the difference, Who among 
you has not felt, who does not daily feel 
his own infirmity ; the weakness of even 
his best resolutions; the struggle between 
his conscience and his inclination; his 
inward desire to interpret Scripture xc- 
cording to bis own prejudices, or his 
corrupt affections ; his preference of 
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this world to spiritual pursuits. Yes: 
oe man’s own heart, would he but at- 

end and listen toit, will echo back the de- 
clarations of Scripture ; and compel him, 
however unwiljingly, to confess, that of 
himself he can do no good thing; and that 
if he acts ia any thing according to God’s 
pleasure, itis not himself, but ‘the grace 
of God that is with him,? 


‘Tet those, therefore, who have ex- 
perienced the power of faith in their souls, 
give God the glory of it: let those who at- 
tempt the conversion of sinners, do it in an 
Jit imble dependence on divine grace: and 
above all, let those who are touched with 
the merciful invitation, ‘Come unto me, 
all ye bap labour and are heavy laden,’ fall 
on their knees before their offended Father, 
soit implore him to bring them to true re- 
pentance, to inspire them with a lively 
faith, and enable them to ‘cease from evil, 
wid to learn tou do well” ” pp. 62—65. 


The second sermon on this text, 
No. V.) points out to whom the 
Invitation is addressed ; namely, 
generally to all mankind, but ina 
more immediate and specific muan- 
ner to those who are weary and 
heavy Jaden with a sense of their 
transgressions. In stating the ap- 
plication of this message of Divine 
mercy tothe case even of the greatest 
sinners, Mr. Sumner introduces the 
following just and appropriate re- 
marks. 


“ Consider how mercifully this is suited 
to the nature and the wants of man. Those 
who are wise in their own conceits have 
indeed ventured to arraign this exercise of 
divine ret, Which receives those who 
enter upon the work at the ‘sixth or ninth, 
or even at the eleventh hour,’ as gracious- 
ly as those who have ‘borne the burden 
and heat of the day” Well might Dagid 
exclaim, ‘Let me fall into the hands of 
God, and not into the hands of men !? God 
and pitied human infirmities ; he pro- 
vided a remedy. How common is it to 
find those who for many years have led a 
profligate life, denying themselves no sin 
which they hag inclination or opportunity 
to commit; or, at best, have pursued a 
thoughtless course, without prayer, without 
faith, * without Godin the world ;’ how 
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often are these atlength touched with re. 
morse, happily awakened to reflect, and to 
inquire, * What shall I do to be saved? 


‘6 What, then, would a friend or a min- 
ister feel, who was called to a case like 
this, had he nothing but the strict Jaw of 
God to set before his penitent? had he 
only, for example, the promise made to 
Isracl: * Keep the words of this covenant, 
and do them: and it shall be your righte. 
ousness, if you observe to do all these 


commandments before the Lord your 
God, as he hath commanded you.’ ‘Prue, 
no doubt, might the penitent reply: such 


(if there be any such) are blessed—they 
have ‘held fast their righteousness ;’ they 
are justified by their works s—-but this 
does not suit me;—I have ‘followed 
too much the devices and 
my own heart;’? Lam among the ‘cursed 
who do not continue in all the things that 
are written inthe law, to do them.’ One 
thus * heavy laden’ nig the sense of past 
sin, does not ask fur reward, but pardon; 

does not seek justice, ‘wie mercy. It would 
hold outno comfort to a man who was 
worn out with fatigue, and fainting, to be 
told, that there was a paradise at the end of 
his journey : what is a paradise to him who 
cannot advance a step further towards it? 
Nor would it be any better comfort to tell 
one who felt himself a sinner against God, 
that God would raise up the righteous to 
eternal happiness at the last day, 


“But no; Christ does not thus mock 
those who are conscious of their guilt and 
misery. His language is, 1 know that ye 
were ‘labouring, and therefore I came to 
ussist vou on your way: I knew that ye 
were ‘heavy laden,’ and therefore I] came 
to ‘bear your sins in my own body on the 
tree.’ Believe in me, and your sins, which 
are many, are forgiven you. Look up to 
me, and find rest unto your souls. Receive 
me, and ye shall become the children of 
God. Trustin me, and ye shall be saved. 


‘My brethren, this is the offer of the 
Gospel. But I go further, and add, that 
nothing else would be the Gospel. For the 
Gospel means, as you know, ¢ glad tidings.’ 
But itis no glad tidings to a man, if that is 
offered him which he has no means of pro- 
curing; if heaven is to be the reward of 
merit, When he has no merits to plead. But 
when he learns that the debts are paid, 
which he was unabie to ragnenyi k that the 
ransom is laid down, on which his liberty 
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depended; that the punishment is remitted he will fill up the measure of our im- 
to — cote ett a Ble perfect obedience, or that he will 
larm: & at nothing ts required o : ” _ 
eae OS . ‘ a save us without our obedience: it 


but to come humbly and thanktully to the . ; ; - 
° rae - ~ ’ ter ’ . , ve } a 
Benefactor who has contrived all this, and Must be, in short, *¢an entire renance 


receive the gift—receive that which is be- on him for acceptance with God, in 
yond all price, yet for which no price isde- the way and by the means which he 
manded ; ems ee ‘giad tidings of pag revealed.” And by this faith. 
great joy" pp. 78-82. adds the author, quoting St. Paul, 
“we are justified, and obtain peace 
with God.”” We need not say how 
cordially we concur in these state- 
ments. The remarks, in parucular, 
on * partial faith,’ are so applicable 
to a large portion of professed Chris- 
tians, and so well calculated to ex- 
pose a very common and dangerous 
error, that we shall extract a con- 


The third sermon on this text, 
(No. VI.) describes the yoke of 
Christas ‘a yoke of faith.’ The 
phrase, “ take my yoke upon you,” 
the author considers ™ {o mean 
neither more nor less than this— 
enter by faith into my service, and 
live as obeying a Master which is in 
heaven. ’* Hedescribesthe charac- ~! 
ter of this faith; and shews that itis S!@etable part of the passage. 
neither merely mistorical, eee A partial faith entertains a vague idea 
ly nominal or baptismal ; that It 1S of Christ as the Saviour of the world; but 
not a partial or inactive faith; butan fails of placing an entire reliance upon him 
entire reliance on Christ, both as our for personal salvation. ‘here are many 
Redeemer and our Ruler. He just- Persons who are ready to confess the obli- 
ly argues that it must be personal — owed by all mankind to Jesus 
eae , nrist, and who are not without an in- 
and individual ; 1t must be far more distinct notion of certain mercies whieh 
than a mere assent to the historical they themselves have received through 
factof Jesus Christ’s having come in- him; but are far, very far from taking 
to the world, or even of his having home to themselves, and feelhy in their 
come with a Divine commission: it hearts, that their own individual salvation 


; : is only due to him; that their peace was 
must be more than atrust either that his purchase; that his death was eternal 


life to them, In language, perhaps, they 
* Mr. Sumner introduces in anote the may profess to trustin Clirist, avd to ac- 
following just remarks, to prove, that by knowledge the mercies of which he is the 
coming to Christ, and taking his yoke, is author; but when you pierce deeper and 
meant believing : “It might appear, at first, examine the heart, it becomes very plam 
that the phrase, ‘Come unto me,’ referred that the principal dependence is a seif- 
to our Lord’s own time alone, when his dependence, They have no practical sense 
disciples were literally to come to him,’ of the alienation of the natural heart from 
and learn from his own mouth. Butother God ; they donot daily feel the imperfec- 
passages shew that the term is metaphori- tion of their obedience; they are not 
cal, and signifies the application of the aware of the insufficiency even of their 
heart to Christ through faith, So it is best works to please God without Christ's 
used by Isaiah, propheticaily, ‘Incline mediation; or of their own tnnate sinful- 
your ear, and come unto me. And in St, ness, which rendered his sacrifice neces- 
john’s Gospel frequently by our Lerd sary topropitiate their offended God, 


himself: as, ‘1 am the bread of life; 


he that cometh to me, shall never hunger, ‘‘If you ask a person of this class ‘a 
and he that believeth in me, shall never reason of the hope that is in him,’ the 
thirst.? In another place, ‘All that the Weakness of his principle is immediately 
Father giveth me shall come unto me; and betrayed. The answer is, I trust that God 
him that cometh to me I will in no wise will forgive me—I have injured no one in 
cast out.’ Here it evidently issynonymous tentionally, and I wish no one any harm—J 
with the term, ‘believe ;’ and expresses have not been perfect certainly, but I lave 
Personal acceptance of the offer of the Gos- not been worse than other men; and [have 
pel.’ op, 56. done my duty by my family and neighbours, 
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“Now Iam far from denying that some 
of these are comfortable reflections, when 
they can be truly entertained ; and if set in 
the right place, may justly console a sick 
bed; but he has gone a very little way in 
the Gospel who does not see that areliance 
on them for salvation, and as the meritori- 
ous or procuring cause of God’s mercy, 
betokens a partial, unsound, and most in- 
secure faith. Isit according to Scripture 
tu expect salvation on the score that your 
sins have been fewer and less heinous than 
they might have been ; and not rather to 
confess with tears, that they have rendered 
you unworthy of the sight of God, who 
‘cannot look upon iniquity,’ and to seek 
acceptance through His blood, who * was 
wounded for your transgressions,’ and by 
whose ‘stripes you are healed ?’ It is well 
for those who can look back upon the past, 
and reflect that they have done their duty, 
in their respective stations: but our Sa- 
viour at once shuts the door against this 
claim to acceptance, and lays down this in- 
junction: * Ye, when ye have done all, say, 

Ve are unprofitable servants—we have 
done that which it was our duty to doJ? 
Fiy, my brethren, from the idea of calling 
God to ‘enter into Judgment’ with you. 
Know in what you are trusting, and let it 
be something surer than your own merits, 
something better than your own works, 
Kograve upon your hearts the words of St. 
Paul. ‘Not by works of righteousness 
that we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, through Jesus Clirist, 
"The Scripture has concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ 


might be given to them that believe.’” pp. 
O77 —j00. 


Hliitherto we have considered the 
yoke ef Christ as “ a yoke of faith ;”’ 
the next sermon (No. VII.) presents 
it tv usas “ayoke of obedience.” 
be author truly observes, that it Is 
‘a noble motive, a delightful object, 
to keep the will of God always betore 
us, and to follow it through love to 
Christ ;” and that this ought to be 
“our leading objcct, our highest de- 
sire ; and for grace to Succeed In it, 
our first and latest prayer.” We 
shall adduce from this discourse a 
passage illustrative of the useful, and 
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often happy, method in which Mr. 
Sumner brings down and applies his 
general positions to the actual oc. 
currences of human life. 


*¢ Another sign of a life led in the faith. 
ful service of Christ, is the carefuland con. 
scientious improvement of time and _ pro. 
perty. Ido not speak here of ample for. 
tunes only, or of abundant leisure; I speak 
no less of the wages earned by labour, and 
of the hours which are free from labour; 
as the evenings, and the sabbaths. He 
who receives ten or twenty shillings a 
week, may spend them ill or well, no less 
than he who receives ten or twenty pounds, 
Ile who has two or three hours in the day, 
or one day in the week at his command, 
may employ them usefully, or may waste 
and misuse them, no less than those few 
whose whole life is a continued leisure. In 
the parable, the lord of the servants calls to 
account him who had received one talent, 
as well as those who had received five or 
ten. Time and property are such talents; 
talents committed to us; and for which all, 
both rich and poor, shall be held accounta. 
ble at the last day, whether we have im- 
proved, or whether we have wasted them, 
It is but a short span, in the most favoura. 
ble case, which is allowed us for a very 
great concern; the longest life is little, 
compared with the business to be done in 
iti—the discharge of the service which we 
owe to Him who will * reward us accord- 
ing to our works.’ Shall we squander that 
time in trifling pursuits, in unprofitable 
society, in idleness, in unnecessary recrea- 
tions? Shall we not consider, before we 
give ourselves up to any babit, Will this 
way of employing my leisure be profitable 
to my immortal soul ? Will it be approved 
by the heavenly Master whom I serve? 
Would not my opportunities be more pro- 
perly used in studying the way of salvation, 
in reading the Scriptures and the best exe 
planations of them, orin visiting my poorer 
brethren, and comforting the ‘widow and 
the fatherless in their affiction?? So, again, 
in the use which they make of property, 
whatever it be, whether of great or small 
amount, the sincere Christian, and te who 
has only the name of Christian, are essentia!- 
ly distinguished, The one spends his annual 
income, or his worldly wages, as knowing 
that he ‘must give account;’ the other, as be- 
ing subject to no law but his own inclination 
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orhumour. The one endeavours to keep the 
will of his Saviour always in his mind: the 
other thinks that an occasional prayer or 
two, or an attendance at public worship, is 
a full discharge of his duty towards God, 
He considers that he has done all that can 
be required of him, if he abstains from 
open wickedness ; while the Christian la- 
bours ‘to do good, to be rich in goud 
works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate, laying up in store for him. 
selfa good foundation against the time to 
come, that he may lay hold on eternal life.’ 


“Tam aware, however, that reflections 
on duty or en eternity, Cannot occur to the 
mind in the employment of every bour, or 
the disbursement of every sum; it is in the 
formation of his general habits that the 
Christian considers his responsibility; and 
asks himself, whether in the arrangement 
of his family and bis establishment, of his 
annual or weekly expenditure, he has con- 
sulted merely his own gratification, his 
sensual appetities, or the fashion of this 
passing world; or whether, on the contra- 
ry, he has studied the will, and followed 
the precepts of his Saviour ; whether his 
charities beara fair proportion to the pro. 
perty which God has intrusted to him, 
and to his expenses on himself ; whether 
he is remembering, that ‘ the love of money 
isthe root of all evil; which while some 
have coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and, pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows ;? whether he is remem- 
bering, that ‘all that is in the worid, the 
lustof the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
but is of the world, And the world passeth 
away and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever,’ 


“ Believe me, these things are not mat- 
ter of indifference. This is almost the 
whole of that part of life or mode of living, 
which a man has in his own power, or where 
he is free to choose; where it is not deter- 
mined for him by the necessities of his 
situation how he shall act; and, therefore, 
their respective way of acting in these 
things, in tthe society which they keep, in 
the habits which they pursue, in the books 
which they read, in the expenses which 
they indulge, form the chief visible distine- 
tion between the thoughtless and incon. 
siderate, and those who are sincerely striv- 
ng bythe aid of the Holy Spirit, to pass 
the ‘life which they live in the flesh, in the 
faith of the Son of God.’ ” pp. 121—125. 
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The next sermon, entitled “* Peace 
the Privilege of Faith,” introduces 
us to “the reward” of this service. 
In order to exhibit the nature of the 
“rest” promised in the text to those 
who take the yoke of Christ upon 
them, the author shews at large the 
necessity of an atonement for sin, 
and the comfort arising to the Chris- 
tian for the certainty that an atone- 
ment has been made. LIfe very for- 
cibly describes the strong apprehen- 
sions which must naturally follow 
from knowing ourselves to be in a 
state of guilt and helplessness ; con- 
demned by an all-seeing God, whom 
we have despised and neglected; 
and without any apparent means of 
escape. He further shews, that itis 
impossible to prove the existence of 
any naturalconnexion between re pen- 
tance and remission of punishment; 
and that the enalogies from human 
affairs would rather point the con- 
trary way. How cheering, therefore, 
the message of mercy disclosed to 
us Inthe Gospel! How delightful 
that rest of which the text speaks! 
and on which cur author thus justly 
descants. 


“The rest of which our Lord chiefly 
speaks here, is no doubt the comfort of 
faith, delivering us from the dread of God’s 
displeasure; that rest, that repose of soul 
which the penitent enjoys from reflecting, 
that his pardon has been purchased, his 
ransom paid; that through the atonement 
made upon the cross, he is justified before 
God ; being set free from the punishment 
of those offences of which his conscience 
accuses lim. ‘Till this sense of pardon is 
obtained, the mind may perhaps have the 
slumber of insensibility or thougltlessness; 
but it can possess no title to real peace, 
One man muy sleep as soundly on the brink 
of a precipice, as another in a sheltered 
valley; but he is not equally safe, though 
he muy be insensible of danger. And 
so the need of a. established peace with 
God is often least felt, where the want is 
gereatest; but this is not a state of safety, 
but a state of insensibility. A man, how. 
ever, cannot always forget his nature and 
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condition: as a rational being he must 
sometimes reflect what he is, and where he 
is, and whither he is going; and when he 
does reflect, what does he find?) He finds 
that in many ways he has ofiended that pure 
and holy God, whose creature he is, and to 
whose presence he is hastening ; and whose 
judgmentmust crush him forever,ifhewere 
to ‘deal with him after his sins, and reward 
him according to his iniquities.? Sooner 
or later, we find that these thoughts (gra- 
cious warnings if they are rightly hearken- 
ed to) will disturb the most hardened, and 
awaken the most thoughtless. Happy, 
comparatively happy those, whom they visit 
early, and who early yield to the impres- 
sion! pp, 1I52—154. 


We must pass over the remainder 
of this discourse, in order to notice 
the next, which closes the serics 
under consideration, and wig is 
intended to shew why it is tha®the 
yoke of Christ is termed easy, and 
his burden light. This topic we 
have long considered as a sort of 
touch-stone in theology. ‘Those 
divines who coincide with the opi- 
nions of Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury, 
in his celebrated Cambridge Instal- 
Jation sermon on ‘ Christian Liber- 
ty,” and the palatable divinity of 
certain fashionable pulpits, are per- 
petually bringing forward the casi- 
ness of our Saviour’s yoke, in oppo- 
sition to what they are pleased to 
consider the unnecessary rigour of 
certain of their fellow-Christians. So 
light indeed, according to some mo- 
dern divines, is that burden, that it 
may be carried with the utmost 
facility into the crowded haunts of 
eayety and dissipation ; it forms no 
impediment to a life of worldly plea- 
sure, or covetousness, or ambition ; 
and itis perfectly compatible with an 
indulgence in those pomps and vani- 
ties which “ more morose” Christians 
think themselves bound by their 
baptismal obligations to renounce. 
Others, again, interpret this easiness 
of the Saviour’s yoke in a way that 
seems to suppose the Law of God 
softened down to the level of human 
ability ; the Saviour, as it were, mak- 
ing uft for our frailties ;—for in this 
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code, such terms as sins and trans. 
gressions have no place, except per. 
haps as applied to gross and disre. 
putable vice. The Antinomian makes 
the burden ligiter still, or rather 
gets rid of it altogether; considering 
it the chief privilege of a believer 
that he is under no yoke at all, at 
least in the shape of prohibition or 
commandment. Some persons, a. 
gain, confine the expression alto- 
gether to a contrast between the 
lirhtness of the ritual part of Chris- 
tiantty, and the burden of the Judai. 
Cal dispensation ; a restriction which 
destroys the whole spirit and force 
of the passage. 

We need scarcely remark, that 
Mr. Sumner’s views correspond to 
none of these schemes. Hecorrect- 
ly shews that the yoke of Christ is 
easy, not because itis a service of 
no pains or labour, or a service to 
which we are naturally inclined; 
but, first, in comparison with the 
yoke of sin, which is bondage ; and, 
secondly, because of the promised 
assistance of God’s Holy Spirit to all 
who are desirousto bearit. He has, 
however, omitted, or at most only 
distantly glanced at, a third con- 
sideration, which in a peculiar man- 
ner renders the yoke of the Saviour 
easy to every true Christian,—we 
mean, that change of character which 
tukes place in his conversion to God, 
and by which a life of holiness and 
obedience becomes his congenial ele- 
ment; love to God and gratitude for 
His mercies combining with the hope 
of heaven to produce a real delight of 
heart in serving God, and in the pre- 
vailing conformity of the dispositions 
and conduct to His will. The yoke 
of sin would ot be easy to a renew- 
ed mind; “the burden of it would 
be intolerable.’ This renovation of 
soul is the surest pledge for a 
willing submission to the Divine 
commands; and ought, we think, 
to have been specifically mention- 
ed as a jprincifal cause of the 
easiness of the Saviour’s yoke 
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toall who have been led by his Holy 
Spirit to submit to it. 

The next series, including nine 
sermons, is on the Beatitudes ; 
Matthew v. 1—10. The former part 
of the volume referred chiefly to the 
Christian faith; this refers to the 
Christian character. We should 
eladly notice these discourses seria- 
tim, as we have done the others, if 
our space permitted; but, that not 
being the case, we must content our- 
selves with two or three extracts. 

The sermon entitled ** The Peace- 
maker,?? exhibits the author himself 
in the amiable character which he 1s 
describing. Let angry controver- 
siulists read and profit by the follow. 
ing remarks. 


“There are two principles, wliich, if 
they could be duly kept in view, would in 
a great Measure preserve that peace in the 
church which is so mainly calculated to 
enlarge its sphere of usefulness, as well as 
so desirable to its individual members. Tlie 
first is, that we set no more than a just 
value on things which are not of primary 
jmportance. If this rule were more gene- 


rally observed, how much of the fuel of 


dissention would be taken away! But in 
this respect the conduct of mankind is 
often at variance with their avowed convic- 
tion, The Arminian of any candour or ex- 
perience will acknowledge that the firm 
advocate of personal election may yet 
‘strive to enter in at the strait gate ;? may 
labour ‘to work out his salvation with fear 
and trembling.’ ‘he Calvinist, on the 
other hand, will not in terms deny that one 
Who believes that the grace of God does 
not irresistibly subdue the sinfulness of the 
natural heart, may nevertheless be ‘poor 
i spirit,’ and own himselfan ¢ unprofitable 
servant” And yet a difference in these 
points, confessedly unessential to salvation, 
is often able to preclude friendship and pre- 
vent co-operation, and shuts out both par- 
ties from spiritual advantages, by render- 
ing them unwilling to profit by the writings 
or discourses of others. Solikewise with 
regard to conduct: a difference in matters 
Which it cannot be pretended are essential, 
and which, being left undecided in Holy 
Writ, may properly be referred to views cf 
individual expediency, is ofien treated 2s 
fit marked the character, and drew the 
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boundary-line between the despiser and 
the follower of the Gospel. 


‘6 Who is the peacemaker in these cases? 
He who steps in and says, * Sirs, ye are 
brethren; why do ye wrong one to an- 
other ?? who points out the forgotten 
grounds of mutual egreement, the reasons 
for union, and the evils of dissention. And 
whose is the spirit which is opposite to that 
inculcated in the text? His, who exag- 
gerates the supposed consequences of the 
ypinion which he does notheld; who fixes 
severe impulations ; suggests uncertain in- 
ferences ; distorts the views or conduct of 
the party to which he does not belong ; uses 
the opportunities Which ought to be employ- 
ed in edifying, in hostile attacks and re- 
criminations ; and insinuates that there can 

eho sincerity Where there is not an ab- 
solute decision upon points which Scrip- 
ture appears to have left unsettled.” pp. 
319—S21. 


There is another passage in the 
same discourse, which we strongly 
recommend to the consideration of 
those whom it may concern. 


These cautions will not seem unsuited 
to the present times, if we remember the 
light in which many societies, which have 
in view the salvation of man, and many 
eminent persons who have distinguished 
themselves in the same pursuit, are viewed 
by a large proportion of their fellow-Cliris- 
tians. They can hardly be named in 
some companics, without exciting a hostile 
feeling. Yet let their enemies analyze that 
fecling, or inquire more neaily into the 
character which they dishke; and what 
will they find, but that they have shown a 
rematkable cread lest others should remain 
under the wrath of God, and miss the offer 
of salvation which Lhe has held forth? If 
any of you have indulged such groundless 
enmity, ask yourselves whether this is mat. 
ter of grievous charge? You may enter- 
tain a less keen sense of the danger, or you 
may think unfavourably of any particular 
means of meeting it: yet surely it must be 
allowed, that although no cbject will justi- 
fy wrong measures, an object of infinite im- 
portance may excuse an unusual degree of 
zeal, Beware, lest they sliould rob you of 
the reward attached to the true peace- 
makers; but at all events, do net incur the 
opposite guilt of stirring up strife among 
brethren, by Joining in unmerited censure, 
or unmeaning ridicule against those whom 
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very possibly God may not behold with dis- 
pleasure. Foras, of all enmity, that is the 
most serious and awfu!, which Christ came 
to remove; so of all peacemakers, those 
are the most traly enviable, who are the 
instruments of bringing their fellow-crea- 
tures within the Christian covenant, and 
‘breaking down the partition-walP? which 
Separates the sinner from his Creator, as 
long as he continues a sinner.” pp. 325— 


327. 
The discourse entitied ‘ Perse- 
cution for Righteousness Sake,’’ 


abounds with interesting passages. 
The author considers that this per- 
secution has not ceased with the 
primitive ages of Christianity; but 
that it sll applies, though ina miti- 
ated form, to “all who will live 
godly in Christ Jesus.” The fol- 
lowing Hlustration is widely appli- 
cable. 


“There is a certain degree of decency 
of conduct, which none but the vilest re- 
probates treat with scorn, Teo abstain from 
gross and open wickedness; to be regular at 
church, at least once a day ; to be just and 
true in all dealings, ts so respectable in the 
eyes of the world, that, instead of subject- 
ing any one to persecution, even the perse- 
eution of ridicule, it is generally approved, 
and all men wish to see itin their friends, 
in their children, in their servants, in their 
neighbours. Butlet aman go much far- 
ther than this: let him = be very zealous in 
the love of God; very aidentin his farth; 
let him attempt to live according to the 
Gospel, and tmitate, as far as circum. 
stances allow, the conduct of the Apostles ; 
itis more doubtful how far be will then 
be approved orpraised. Suppose, for ine 
stance, he imitates Abraham, who not on- 
ly served God himself, but made his house- 
hold do the same; or says, like Joshua, *I 
and my house will serve the Lord: sup- 
pose that, to promote this, he begins and 
closes the day 1” prayer with his family 
(which seens to be a very natural thing 
for those who serve the same God, and 
acknowledze the same Saviour)—suppuse 
he keeps away from all meetings and 
companies of people, where he micht 
be likely to fall in with sinners, or to 
be led into sin—suppose be isalways 
found in his place at church, not only at 
one of the services, but, if possible, at both, 
and not only when he has a sermon to in- 
terest him, but when be only comes to join 
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in prayer, and hear the Scriptures—sup. 
pose he gives proof that he is trusting to 
his Saviour for salvation, by always attend. 
ing the Holy Sacrament—suppose he shows 
such a dread and hatred of sin, as not only 
to abstain from it himseif, but, wherever 
he can, to rebuke it in others,—will not all 
this bring him upon tender ground?) Wilt 
not his neighbours begin to whisper, that 
he is growing ‘righteous overmuch? Will 
there not be some danger of his being de. 
spised by some, and bantered by others) 
Ina clergyman, indeed, ail this might be 
allowed, as if one tman’s soul did not re. 
quire the same care as another’s, and there 
were two sets of rules for a Christian’s 
conduct in the Gospel; but I doubt whether 
men in general could act up to this stan. 
dard without being prepared to encounter 
a little opposition, a few friendly hints of 
the danger they were in. Danger; of 
what! of loving God teo much ! of follow. 
ing his Revelation too closely ! of making 
their salvation too secure ! 


‘My brethren, in the case I have sup. 
posed, L have not gone a whit beyond what 
the spirit of the Bible requires, or what all 
pious men practise,or I will venture to say 
what every man whose conscience is the 
least awakened, will wish that he had 
practised when he comes to tlie, or stands 
in judgment.” pp. 341—343. 


We shali conclude our extracts 
with the following appropriate and 
consoling remarks totiose who are 
thus exposed to persecution, 


}Sometimes divine grace touches the 
heart of one inthe midstof an augod!y fami- 
ly. The prophet gives us reason to look for 
this: *] will take you,’ says the Lord, one 
of a city, and two of a family.’ A person 
thus unfortunately placed, cannot expect to 
perform even the lowest duties of religion 
without severe persecution, He cannot 
pray, without being langhed to scorn ; he 
cannot read, without being interrupted, 
and constantly surrounded as he is by sin- 
ful actions, and exposed to hear the name 
of God blasphemed and his worshippers 
ridiculed, he is ina state of daily trial. 


‘Such a one has litthe encourage- 
ment to persevere in a right course, as 
far as this world is cunccined. But let 


him not be deterred from bis path; let 
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him say with David, * The Lord is on my 


side, 1 will not fear what man can do unto 
me” In proportion as the circumstances 
in which the Christian is placed are diffi- 
cult, bis support is strengthened. ‘The 
Saviour in whom he trusts is watchful over 
him; and will * pray that his faith fail not.’ 
He has many promises in his favour; the 
Scripture expressly says, that God will 
‘ suffer none to be tempted above what he 
is able; but will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape, that he may be able 
to bear it.2 Elsewhere he reads, * Blessed 
is he that endureth temptation ; for when 
he is tried, he shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love him.’ Again, we are assur- 
ed, that ‘greater is He that isin us than 
he that is in the world.” And haw sweet 
will the words of the text sound in the ears 
of such a one, * Blessed are they that are 
persecuted for righteousness sake; for 
theirs is the Kingdom of heaven.’ Let him 
not be distressed, as though some $ strange 
thing had happened to him; there has no 
temptation taken him, but such as is com- 
mon to man; for so persecuted they the 

prophets which were before you.? From 

the day of Abel to the days of Jesus Christ, 

and from the days of Jesus Christ to the 

present hour, those that § will live godly’ 

have been subject to persecution, from the 

ungodly part of the world around them: 

but their holy resolution and boldness are 

supported by the special grace of God, and 

seen with delight by the angels of heaven, 
who are ‘ministering spirits, sent out to 
minister unto them who shall be heirs of 
salvation.’ ”? pp, $44—546, 


We must not conclude our re- 
marks without adverting toa circum- 
stance mentioned in the Dedication 
prefixed to the volume—a circum- 
stance equally honourable to the au- 
thor and his Honourable and Right 
Reverend Patron—that these dis- 
courses were composed under the 
sanction and advice of the venerable 
Bishop of Durham, to whose favour- 
able opinion of his former writings 
Mr. Sumner states himself to be in- 
debted for very valuable ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment. Patronage thus ac- 
quired, and thus bestowed, confers 
honour upon both parties. Itaugurs 
well for the Church of England, 

Christ. Observ. No. 235, 
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when her guardians are thus in- 
fluenced by a wise, liberal, and dis- 
interested spirit, in distributing the 
honours and emoluments placed at 
their conscientious disposal. We 
shall only add our earnest prayers, 
that both the revered prelate and our 
respecied author may be amply re- 
paid for their benevolent wishes and 
exertions, by a wide extension of 
Scriptural piety among the succes- 
sive generations of youth in that 
important public institution before 
whose members these discourses 
were delivered ; and in which, at his 
advanced period of life, that venera- 
ble prelate still takes all the interest 
of early association. 


CiaLMERs’s Discourses inthe A'ipli- 
cation of Christianity to the Com- 
mercial and Ordinary Affairs of 
Life, 

(Concluded from page 383.) 

Ix resuming our notice of this ori- 

ginal und valuable series of dis- 

courses, our attention is first directed 
to the fifth, On the great Christian 

Law of Reciprocity between Man 

und Man,’’ from the golden rule de- 

livered by our Lord, Matt. vii. 12: 

“Therefore all things whatsoever 

ye would that men should do unto 

you, do ye even so unto them: for 
this is the law and the prophets.” 

The design with which Dr. Chal- 

mers appears to have selected this 

great law of Christian equity as the 
subject of this discourse, was not so 
much to develop and enforce its prin- 
ciple in all its bearings upon the 
social intercourse of mankind, as to 

illustrate its influence upon that im- 

portant branch of political economy 

which respects the demands and ex- 

pectations of the poorer classes of 

society fromthe rich. In accommo- 

dating this admirable precept to the 
SN 
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particular object in view, the learn- 
ed and eloquentauthor appears to us 
to have complained unnecessarily of 
its usual interpretation ; and, after 
refining upon its simple and obvious 
meaning, to have at length virtually 
acquiesced in it. Notwithstanding 
the strong and emphatic terms “ all 
things whatsoever,’’ upon which Dr. 
Chalmers rests the force of his argu- 
ment, we cannot think with him that 
our Divine Lawgiver intended to em- 
brace within his view the lawless and 
unreasonable wishes of men with 
respect to the conduct of others; 
and, for the purpose of repressing 
them, to enjoin a similar course of 
action in return. The precept in 
question is plainly a rule of equity, 
designed chiefly to guard against the 
attacks of injustice and the encroach- 
ments of selfishness; and, by con- 
tinually reminding us of the treat- 
ment which we should wish to 
experience from others, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, to se- 
cure a reciprocally reasonable, kind, 
and equitable conduct from ourselves. 
That this was, in fact, the case con- 
templated by our Lord, is evident 
from the words which immediately 
follow the injunction in the text : “for 
this is the law and the prophets.” 
But what is the sum and substance 
of the moral precepts delivered by 
Moses atid the prophets upon the 


subject of social duties, if not to pre-. 


scribe a course of just, merciful, and 
beneficent conduct amongst man- 
kind ? The difference, however, be- 
tween the general interpretation of 
the precept before us and that for 
which Dr. Chalmers contends, is, 
after all, ina great measure nominal, 
and docs not materially affect its 
practical operation. He maintains, 
that, taking mankind as they are, the 
rule in question renders it impera- 
tive upon the most selfish and un- 
generous to act towards others to the 
fall extent of their own extravagant 
expectations; and that, in order to 
be relieved from this burden, it is 
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necessary ‘‘to moderate every wish 
of service or liberality from others, 
down to the standard of what is right 
and equitable.’’ We, on the con- 
trary, In common withthe great ma- 
jority of commentators, consider that 
the precept itself is addressed to that 
just and reasonable feeling which 
exists in mankind at large; to that 
natural conscience, which instinctive- 
ly revolts from what is unjust and 
ungenerous, and approves of what is 
equitable and benevolent. It is, in 
short, a principal of natural religion, 
developed and defined by Him who 
knew what was in man, and sanction. 
ed by his supreme authority ; and 
which, in proportion to its cordial re- 
ception, ensures the mutual obsery- 
ance of all that is just, and kind, and 
generous amongstmen. We donot 
think, with Dr. Chalmers, that it 
was the intention of this truly golden 
rule so much to describe what should 
be our desires or expectations from 
others, as to appeal to the unpre- 
judiced and unsophisticated feelings 
of the human heart, enlightened and 
directed by the principles and _pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, as to the dispo- 
sitions and the conduct which we 
should indulge and practise towards 
all around us. The reasoning, and 
the comparison by which he illus- 
trates it, are, indeed, ingenious and 
admirable; and the only substantial 
difference between his and our view 
of the subject, is, that he considers 
it to be necessary to the practical ap- 
plication of the rule with respect to 
others, that it should begin by exer- 
cising a control upon ourselves: 
whiie we are disposed to think that 
itis formed upon the basis of that con- 
trol, which is accordingly taken for 
eranted by its Divine Author in his 
enunciation of it for our instruction 
and guidance. We should not have 
deemed it necessary to dwell upon this 
point, if we did not think it of extreme 
importance to matk the simple and 
original design of every Divine pre- 
cept. Inthe present instance, we €n= 
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tirely agree in the view which Dr. 
Chalmers has given of the general 
subject in this discourse, and in con- 
sidering the principles which he so 
ably enforces as legitimately result- 
ing from the injunction in question. 
li is time, however, that we should 
allow him to speak for himself, that 
our readers may form their own 


judgment upon the subject. 


‘Let a man,” he observes, ‘in fact, 
give himself up to a strict and literal ob- 
servation of the precept in this verse, and 
it will impress a twofold direction upon 
him. It will not only guide him to certain 
performances of good in behalf of others, 
but it will guide him to the regulation of 
his own desires of good from them. For 
his desires of good from others are here 
setup as the measure of his performances 
of good to others.”—"* The more extrava- 
cant, then, a man’s wishes of accommoda- 
tion from others are, the wider is the dis- 
tance between him, and the bidden per- 
formances of our text. The separation of 
him from his duty increases atthe rate of 
two bodies receding from each other by 
equal and contrary movements.”—* Now, 
there is one way, and a very effectual one, 
of getting these two ends to meet. Mo- 
derate your own desires of service from 
others, and you will moderate, in the same 
degree, all those duties of service to others 
which are measured by these desires. Have 
the delicacy to abstain from any wish of 
encroachment on the convenience or pro- 
perty of another. Have the highminded- 
ness to be indebted for your own support 
to the exertions of your own honoura- 
ble industry, rather than to the dastardly 
habit of preying on the simplicity of those 
around you. Have such a keen sense of 
equity, and such a firm tone of independent 
feeling, that you could not bear to be the 
cause of hardship or distress to a single 
human creature, if you could help it.”— 
“ There may be other passages, where you 
are called to go beyond the strict line of 
justice, or common humanity, in behalf of 
your suffering brethren. But this passage 
does not touch you with any such precep- 
live imposition: and you, by moderating 
your wishes from others down to what is 
fair and equitable, do, in fact, reduce the 
rule which binds you to act according to 
the measure of those wishes, down to a 
tule of precise and undeviating equity.” 
pp. Lol—155. 
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The operation of this moral rule 
is then compared to that of the gov- 
ernor or fly in mechanism, by which 
all that is defective or excessive In 
the motion is confined within the 
limits of equability, and every ten- 
dency in particular to any mischiev- 
ous acceleration is restrained. 


** And such,” says Dr. Chalmers, ** is the 
beautiful operation of that piece of moral 
mechanism that we are now employed in 
contemplating, that while it keeps down all 
the aspirations of selfishness, it does, in 
fact, restrain every extravagancy, and im. 
presses on its obedient subjects no other 
movement than that of an even and inflexi- 
ble justice.” p. 156. 


He now proceeds to the principal 
object of the discourse, which is, to 
shew how easily, under the influence 
of this great Christian precept, the 
whole work of benevolence in society 
could be adjusted, so as to render it 
possible for the givers not only to 
meet, but even to surpass, the wishes 
and expectations of the receivers. 


‘The duty of the rich,” he observes, 
‘as connected with this administration, is 
of so direct and positive a character, as to 
obstrude itself at once on the notice of the 
Christian moralist. But the poor also have 
a duty in it—to which we feel ourselves 
directed by the train of argument which we 
have now been prosecuting; and a duty 
too, we think, of far greater importance 
even than the other, to the best interests of 
mankind.” p. 157. 


Dr. Chalmers then contrasts the 
rich man who is ungenerous in his 
doings, with the poor man who is un- 
generous in his desires; and con- 
siders from which of the two it is 
that the cause of charity receives the 
deadlier infliction. He decides the 
question against the latter. 


** The rich man who is ungenerous in 
his doings, keeps back one labourer from 
the field of charity, But a poor man who 
is ungenerous in his desires, can expel a 
thousand labourers in disgust away from it. 
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He sheds a cruel and extended blight 
over the fair region of philanthropy ; and 
many have abandoned it, who, but for him, 
would fondly have lingered thereupon ; 
very many, who, but for the way in which 
their simplicity nas been tried and tram- 
pled upon, would sull have tasted the luxury 
of doing good unto the poor, and made it 
their delight, as well as their duty, to ex- 
pend and expatiate among their habita- 
tions.” p. 162. 


The picture of the debased and 
clamorous poor, who prey upon the 
benevolence of the rich and too fre- 
quently chill and check the current 
of social charity, is drawn witha 
masterly hand ; as well as that ofthe 
more generous and modest class, 
who, to adopt the expressive langu- 
age of Dr. Chalmers, “live, as it 
were, on the margin of pauperism, 
and yet firmly refuse to enter it. We 
Jook upon them,” he justly observes, 
‘Sas the pre-eminent benefactors of 
society, Who narrow, as it were, by a 
wall of defence, the ground of hu- 
man dependence, and are, in fact, the 
guides and the guardians of all that 
opulence can bestow.”  p. 166. 

Towards the close of his discourse, 
this eloquent and philanthropic wri- 
ter anticipates the period when 
Christianity, becoming universal, 


‘the poor will wish for no more than the 
rich will be delighted to bestow; and the 
rule of cur text, which every real Christian 
at present finds so practicable, will, when 
carried over the face of society, bind all the 
members of it into one consenting brother- 
hood. The duty of doing good to others 
will then coalesce with that counterpart 
duty which regulates our desires of good 
from them; and the work of benevolence 
will, at length, be prosecuted without that 
alloy of rapacity on the one hand, and dis- 
trust on the other, which serves so much to 
fester and disturb the whole of its ministra- 
tion.” pp. 166, 167. 


The picture which Dr. Chalmers 
thus draws of the reciprocal duties 
of the rich and the poor, and of the 
Christian charity and the Christian 
moderaticn which would be the re- 
sult of both classes realizing the 
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principle inculcated in his text, is so 
attractive and delightful, that we 
could willingly extend his interest- 
ing and gratifying view of it, and 
could almost persuade ourselves that 
we had unnecessarily hesitated in ac- 
quiescing in hisinterpretation of the 
passage upon which it is founded. 
Certainly no one is labouring more 
strenuously, or more successfully, to 
promote this blessed consummation 
than the author himself; and we 
shall shortly have occassion to recur 
to his invaluable exertions upon this 
subject, In noticing his periodical 
work on “ The Christian and Civic 
Economy of large Towns.” In the 
mean time, we shall only add an ex- 
quisite passage from the conclusion 
of this discourse, in which, after 
illustrating the principle of his text 
by the example ofits Divine Author, 
of whom we are told, that he came 
into the world ‘‘not to be minister. 
ed unto, but to minister ;”’ he thus 
enforces its obligation upon the 
Christian by all that is most affect- 
ing and persuasive, 


** He who feelsas he ought, will bear 
with cheerfulness all that the Saviour pre- 
scribes, when he thinks how much it ts for 
him that the Saviour has borne.”—* Ifever 
then, asinner, when made to behold the evil 
of sin, and to taste of its bitterness, * shall 
again emerge into peace and jey in believ- 
ing; if he ever shallagain find his way to 
that fountain which is opened in the house 
of Judah; ifhe shall recover once more 
that sunshine of the soul, which, on the 
days that are past, disclosed te him the 
beauties of holiness here, and the glories of 
heaven hereafter; if ever he shall hear with 
effect, in this world, that veice from the 
Mercy-seat, which still proclaims a wel- 
come to the chief of sinners, and beckons 
him afresh to reconciliation—O! how glad- 
ly then should he bear, throughout the re- 
mainder of his days, the whole authority of 
the Lord who bought him; and bind for 
ever to his own person that yoke of the 
Saviour which is easy, and that burden 
which is light.” pp. 173, 174. 


The sixth of these discourses is 
“ On the Dissipation of large Cities,” 
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and may be justly characterized as 
most powerful and important. The 
text is, ‘* Letno man deceive you 
with vain words: for because of 
these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobe- 
dience.” These emphatic words of 
the Apostle afford Dr. Chalmers an 
opportunity of recurring to his grand 
point, of the prevalent corruption of 
mankind, as illustrated by the utter 
and ir spenntitiaslibe variance between 
the general morality of the world and 
the declarations of the law of God. 


“Here is a case,” he observes, ** in which 
the voice that cometh forth from the tribunal 
of public opinion pronounces one thing, and 
the voice that cometh forth from the sanc- 
tuary of God pronounces another.”—** The 
law of God points, it must be allowed, as 
forcible an anathema against the man of 
dishonesty as against the man of dissipa- 
pation. But the chief burden of the world’s 
anathema is laid on the head of the former ; 
and therefore it is, that, on the latter 
ground, we meet with more discriminative 
lests of principle,and gather more satisfying 
materials forthe question of Whois on the 
side of the Lord of Hosts, and who is 
against him.”? 


“The passage,” continues this truly elo- 
quent author, **we have now submitted to 
you, looks hard on the votaries of dissipa- 
tion, Itis like Eternal Truth, lifting up 
iisown proclamation, and causing it to be 
heard amid the errors and the delusions of 
athoughtless world. It is like the Deity 
himself, looking forth, as he did, from a 
cloud, on the Egyptians of old, and troubling 
the souls of those who are lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God, It is 
like the voice of Heaven, crying down the 


voice of human society, and sending forth a 
note of alarm amongst its giddy genera. 
lions, 
ofthat book of higher jurisprudence, out of 


It is like the unroll) ing of a portion 


Which we shall be judged on the day ofour 


coming account; and setting befere our 


eyes an enactment, which, if we disregard 


it, willturn that day into the day of our 
coming condemnation, 


The words of man 
are adverted to in this solemn proclama- 
tion of God against all unlawful and all un- 
liallowed enjoy ments, and they are called 
words of vanity: he sets aside the authori- 
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ty of human opinion altogether; and, onan 
irrevocable record, has he stamped such 
an assertion of the ‘authority that belongeth 
to Himself only, as serves to the end of 
time for an enduring memorial of his will, 
and as commits the truth of the Lawgiver 
to the execution of a sentence of wrath 
against all those whose souls are hardened 
by the deceitfulness of sin.” pp. 177—179. 


Dr. Chalmers, in referring to the 
enumeration of the sins which are 
stated by the Apostle to be the ob- 
jects ofthe Divine indignation, urges 
the important distinction so acutely 
pointed out by Dr. Paley,* that when 
our duties are recited in Scripture, 
they are put collectively ; that is, as 
being all and every of them required 
in the Christian character: but that, 
on the other hand, when vices are 
enumerated, they are put disjunctive- 
ly ; that is, as separately and several- 
ly excluding the sinnerfrom heaven.t 


‘** Allegiance to God,” says the author 
of this discourse, ‘is in truth but one prin- 
ciple, and may be described by one short 
and summary expression; and one act of 
disobedience may involve in it such a total 
surrender of the principle, as goes to de- 
throne God altogether from the supremacy 
which belongs to him. So thatthe account 
between a creature and the Creator is not 
like an account made up of many items, 
where the expunging of one item would 
only make one small and fractional deduc- 
tion from the whole sum of obedience. If 
you reserve but a single item from this ace 
count, and another makes a principle of 
completing and rendering up the whole of 
it, then your character varies from his, not 
by a slight shade of difference, but stands 
contrasted with it in direct and diametric 
opposition. On this single difference is 
suspended, not a question of degree, but a 
question of Kind, There are presented to 
us, not two hues of the same colour, but 
two colours, just as broadly contrasted with 
each other as light and darkness. And 
such is the state of the allernative between 


—® 





* Philosophy, vol. i. p. 50. 


I See, in proof of these assertions, 2 Peter 
5--7; Ephes.v. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
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a partial and an unreserved obedience, 
that while God imperatively claims the one 
as his due, he looks on the other as an ex- 
pression of defiance against him, and 
against his sovereignty.’ pp. 182—184. 


“This argument,” continues Dr. Chal- 
mers, in a strain of the most elevated prac- 
tical observation, ‘*is not at all affected by 
the actual state of sinfulness and infirmity 
into which we have fallen. It is true, 
even of saints on earth, that they commit 
sin. But to be overtaken in a fault is one 
thing; to commit that fault with the de- 
liberate consent of the mind is another. 
There is inthe bosom of every true Chris- 
tian, a strenuous principle of resistance to 
sin; and it belongs to the very essence of 
the principle, that it is resistance to 
all sin. i admits of no voluntary indul- 
gence to one sin more than to another. 
‘The man who has entered on a course of 
Christian discipleship, carries on an un- 
sparing and universal war with all iniquity. 
He has chosen Christ for his alone Master, 
and he struggles against the ascendancy of 
every other, Itis his sustained and habi- 
tual exertion in following after him, to for- 
sake all; so that, if his performance were 
as complete as his endeavour, you would 
not merely see a conformity to some of 
the precepts, but a conformity to the 
whole law of God. At all events, the en- 
deavour is an honest one, and so far suc- 
cessful, that sin has not the dominion ; and 
stxre we are, that insuch a state of things 
the vices of dissipation can have no exis- 
tence. These vices can be more eflectual- 
ly shunned, for example, than the infirmities 
ofan unhappy temper. So that, if dissipa- 
tion still attaches to the character, and ap- 
pears in the conduct of any individual, we 
know not a more decisive evidence of the 
state of that individual as being one of the 
many who crowd the broad way that 
leadeth to destruction.” pp. 186, 187. 


From this introduction Dr. Chal- 
mers proceeds to trace the origin, 
progress, and effects of a life of dissi- 
pation. Its origin, he considers as 
in a great measure Owing to the want 
of early religious discipline and in- 
struction. It may be said of a great 
number of the young, on their en- 
trance into the business of the 
world, that they have not been suf- 
ficiently fortified against its seduc- 
ing influences by their previous edu- 


cationat home. Generally speaking, 
they come out from the habitation 
of their parents unarmed and unpre- 
pared for the contest which awaits 
them. Some lessons of morality 
may have been impressed upon 
them; but not those high and holy 
principles of religion which can 
alone preserve them from the con- 
tagion of worldly dissipation. 


©“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness,’ says the Bible, 
‘and all other things shall be added to 
you. This is the promise which the faith 
of a Christian parent will rest upon; and, 
in the face of every hazard to the worldly 
interests of his offspring, will he bring 
them up in the strict nurture and admoni. 
tion of the Lord,.”—* He knows the price 
of his Christianity, and it is, that he must 
break off conformity with the world —nor 
for any paltry advantage which it has to 
offer, will be compromise the eternity of 
his children.” p. 191. 


The wretched consequences of a 
contrary course of conduct on the 
part of parents, are then forcibly de- 
scribed; while the more cheering 
picture of a pious family is thus 
beautifully drawn. 


‘Even in the most corrupt and crowded 
of our cities, parents are to be found, who 
nobly dare the surrender of every vain and 
flattering illusion, rather than surrender 
the Christianity of their children, And 
what is still more aflecting, over the face 
of the country do we meet with such par- 
ents, who look on this world as a passage 
to another, and on allthe members of their 
household as fellow-travellers to eternity 
along with them; and who, in this true 
spirit of believers, feel the salvation of thei 
children to be, indeed, the burden of theit 
best and their dearest interest; and who, 
by prayer, and precept, and example, have 
strenuously laboured with their souls, from 
the earliest light of their understanding ; 
and have taught them to tremble at the 
way of evil doers, and to have no fellowship 
with those who keep not the command- 
ments of God: nor is there a day more 
sorrowful in the annals of this pious family, 
than when the course of time has brought 
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them onwards to the departure of their 
eldest boy ; and he must bid adieu to his 
native home, with all the peace and all the 
simplicity which abound in it; and as he 
in fancy the distant town whither he is 


eyes . . 
going, does he shrink as from the thought 
of ny unknown wilderness ; and it is his 


firm purpose to keep aloof from the dan- 

ers and the profligacies which deform it ; 
and should sinners offer to entice him, not 
¢o consent, and never, never, to forget the 
iessons of a father’s vigilance, the tender- 
ness of a mother’s prayers.” pp. 193, 194. 


From this early stage of a worldly 
course, Dr. Chalmers passes on to 


its progress amidst the business and. 


the intercourse of society, In which 
the majority of the young in great 
cities are initiated into all the practi- 
ces and describe the full career of 
dissipation; and having severely re- 
proved those elders in depravity, by 
whose example they are tempted 


and encouraged, he considers its usual 


termination in what the world calls a 
reformed and moral character, which, 
Lidding adieu to the pursuits and 
profligacies of youth, is still substan- 
tially irreligious and unholy. The 
picture is strikingly descriptive of 
the précess which may be too gene- 
rally observed in our great mercan- 
tile cities, and which is peculiarly 
opposed to the spirit of genuine 
Christianity. What, then, is the 
remedy for this prevalent evil? Dr. 
Chaimers justly observes, that it will 
never be effectually combated by any 
expedient separate from the growth 
and the transmission of personal re- 


-l'gion throughout the land. He 
_iherefore strongly urges upon per- 


‘ons in middle and advanced life, in 


-veneral society, their share of re- 
-sponsibility for the morals of the 
“using generation. 


“Would Christians only be open and 


intrepid, and carry their religion into their 


merchandise ; and furnish us with a single 


hundred of such houses in this city, where 


the care and character of the master form. 
(da guarantee for the sobriety of all his 
ependents, it would be like the clearing 
cut of a piece of cultivated ground in the 
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midst of a frightful wilderness; and parents 
would know whither they could repair with 
confidence for the settlement of their off- 
spring ; and we should behold, what is 
mightily to be desired, a line of broad and 
visible demarcation between the church 
and the world ; and an interest so precious 
as the immortality of children, would no 
longer be left to the play of such fortuitous 
elements, as operated at random through- 
out the confused mass ofa mingled and 
indiscriminate society. And thus, the 
pieties of a father’s house might bear to be 
transplanted even into the scenes of ordi- 
nary business; and instead of withering, as 
they do at present, under a contagion which 
spreads in every direction, and fills up the 
whole face of the community, they might 
flourish in that moral region which was 
occupied by a peculiar people, and which 
they had reclaimed from a world that lieth 
in wickedness.” pp. 209, 210. 


The next discourse, “ On the 
vitiating Influence of the higher 
upon the iower Orders of Society,” 
naturally follows that which we have 
just noticed. From the emphatic 
warning and denunciation pronounce 
ed by our Lord, Luke xvii. 1, 2, re- 
specting “ offences” in his church, 
Dr. Chalmers takes occasion to ex- 
patiate on the guilt of him who in 
any manner hinders or endangers 
the salvation of another. As amem- 
ber of a church founded upon Cal- 
vinistic principles, he consistently 
avows his belief in the doctrine of 
the perseverance of real Christians, 
but observes, that it is by no means 
necessary to enter into uny contro- 
versy respecting that doctrine, either 
for the purpose of explaining or of 
enforcing the practical lesson in the 
text. 


“If this text,” continues Dr. Chalmers, 
*“‘were thoroughly pursued into its mani- 
fold applications, it would be found to lay 
a weight of fearful responsibility upon us 
all. We are here called upon, not to work 
out our own salvation, but to compute the 
reficx influence of all our works, and of all 
our ways, on the principles of others.” 


His object, however, in this dis- 
course, Is not so much to trace the 
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consequences resulting from the con- 
duct of Christians in the various re- 
Jations and circumstances of life, as 
to expose certain of the grosser of- 
fences which abound in society, and 
which spread a most dangerous and 
ensnaring influence among the indi- 
viduals who compose it. He had 
already adverted to the magnitude of 
the guilt of those who, either by ex- 
ample, connivance, or direct and for- 
mal tuition, can speed the entrance 
of the young on a career of dissipa- 
tion. He now proceeds to what we 
are grieved to learn is beginning to 
require animadversion in the citles 
of so religious a country as Scot- 
Jand, the habit of profaning the Sab- 
bath by employing youthful depen- 
dents during some of its sacred hours 
in the transaction of secular business. 


“Such,” observes this vigilant guardian 
of Christian principles and institutions, ** is 
the magnitude of this stumbling-block, that 
many is the young man who has here fallen 
to rise no more; that, at this point of de- 
parture, he has so widened his distance 
from God, as never, in fact, to return to 
him; that, in this distressing contest be- 
tween principle and necessity, the final 
blow has been given to his religious prin- 
ciples’—*‘ and that Sabbath, which he has 
now learned, at one time, to give to business, 
he, at another, gives to unh sap: enjoy- 
ments”—*and though he may look back, 
at times, tothe Sabbath of his father’s pious 
house, yet the retrospect is always becom- 
ing dimmer, and at length it ceases to dis- 
turb him ; and thus the alienation widens 
every year, till, wholly given over to im- 
piety, he lives without God in the world.” 
pp. 220—222. 


The commodious falsehoods, and 
dexterous and gainful evasions, which 
are occasionally practised in mercan- 
tile transactions, are next noticed, 
with a graphical acuteness and pre- 
cision, and a boldness and strength 
of animadversion, which reflect the 
highest honour on the fidelity of the 
Christian teacher, and must prove of 
the utmost importance to congrega- 
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tions such as those which assemble 
in the churches of Glasgow, 

The minor offence, of directing 4 
servant to deny that a master or mis. 
tress is at home when they really are 
so, does not esCape the observation 
of Dr. Chalmers. This 1s a subject 
which our readers will remember to 
have been discussed at considerable 
length in a former volume of our 
work. In the present instance, the 
practice in question meets with un. 
qualified reprobation. 


*¢ You may try,” says this strict moralist, 
**to darken and transform this piece of 
casuistry as you will; and work up your 
own minds into the peaceable conviction 
that itis all right, and as it should be— 
But be very certain, that where the moral 
sense of your domestic is not already over. 
thrown, thereis, at least, one bosom within 
which you have raised a war of doubts and 
of difficulties ; and where, if the victory be 
on your side, it will be on the side of him 
whois the great enemy of righteousness.” 
p. 251. 

The reasoning of Dr. Chalmers, 
forcible as it is upon the supposition 
of the offence occasioned toa simple 
and unsophisticated mind, may not, 
perhaps, «appear conclusive to those 
who have long been habituated to 
this practice, and who have been 
accustomed to consider the words 
‘6 not at home,” as one of these coll 
ventional and well-understood phras 
es by which no one is deceived ; but 
it can scarcely fail of convincing every 
one of the extreme inexpediency, to 

say the least, of countenancing a prac: 

tice which may in any case be pro- 
ductive of such consequences as he 
describes. To those, however, who 
may be in doubt upon this subject, 
we would recommend the following 
important observations. 


“It is altogether an erroncous view of the 
Commandments, to look upon them as $° 
many observances to which we are bound by 
as many distinct and independent ties of ob- 
ligation~-insomuch, that the transgression ol 
one of them may be brought about by the dis 
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solution of one separate tie, and may leave 
all the others with as entire a constraining 
‘fluence and authority as before. The 
truth is, that the Commandments ought 
rather to be looked upon as branching out 
from one great and general tie of obliga. 
tion; and that there is no such thing as 
toosening the hold of one of them upon the 
conscience, but by the unfastening of that 
tie which binds them all upon the con- 
science.” pp. 2335, 234. 


‘“Itis this which gives such a wide- 
wasting malignity to each of the separate 
offences on which we have now expatiated. 
Itis this which so multiplies the means and 
the possibilities of corruption in the world. 
Itisthus that, atevery one point in the 
intercourse of human society, there may 
be struck out a fountain of poisonous ema- 
nation on all who approach it; and think 
not, therefore, that under each of the ex- 
amples we have given, we were only con- 
tending for the preservation of one single 
feature in the character of him who stands 
exposed to this world’s offences. We felt 
it, in fact, to be a contest for his eternity ; 
and that the case involved in it his general 
condition with God—and that thus, upon 
one solitary occasion, or by the exhibition 
of one particular offence, a mischief may 
be done equivalent to the total destruction 
of ahuman soul, or to the blotting cut of 
its prospects for immortality, 


“And let us just ask a master ora mistress, 
who can thus make free with the moral 
principle of their servants in one instance, 
how can they look for pure or correct prin- 
ciple from them in other instances. What 
nght have they to complain of unfaithful- 
Ness against themselves, who have de- 
liberately seduced another into a habit of 
uifaithfulness against God? Ate they so 
utterly unskilled in the mysteries of our 
Nature, as not to perccive,—that he whom, 
for their advantage, they have so exercis- 
edas to fill his conscience with offence 
towards his God, will not scruple, for lis 
own advantage, so to exercise himself 
asto fill his conscience with offence to- 
wards his master ?—that the servant whom 
you have taught to he, has gotten such 
rudiments of education at yeur hand, as 
that, without any further help, he can now 
leach himself to purloin 2?) pp. 234—236. 


This reasoning -is unanswerable, 
and ought, even upon the principles 
of worldly policy, to deter men from 
such obviously dangerous practices. 

Christ. Observ. No. 255. 
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Dr. Chalmers, in a strain of fervid 
and indignant eloquence, inveighs 
against the proud and selfish uncon- 
cern with which the moral principles 
of inferiors and dependants are too 
generally regarded by their superiors. 
His unqualified assertion, as to the 
duty of a servant to refuse compli- 
ance with an order to deny a master 
or mistress when really at home, Is, 
perhaps, too abruptly stated. Ifthe 
conscience of a servant, upon this or 
any other point, be offended by any 
command from a superior, modest 
remonstrance would in the first place 
be the Christian course, and, in the 
last resort, the offer of retiring from 
such a service. The peremptory 
tone in which disobedience seems 
to be recommended, appears to us 
liable to serious objection. We add, 
however, with pleasure, the follow- 
ing observation. 


“ And that we may not appear the cham- 
pions of an insurrection against the au- 
thority of masters, let us further say, that 
while it is the duty of aclerk or apprentice 
to refuse the doing of weckly work on the 
Sabbath, and while it is the duty of ser- 
vants to refuse the utterance ofa prescribed 
falsehood, and while it is the duty of every 
dependant, in the service of his master, to 
serve him only in the Lord—yet this very 
principle, tending as it may to a rare and 
eccasional act of disobedience, is also the 
principle which renders every servant who 
adheres to ita perfect treasure of fidelily, 
and attachment, and general obedience.’ — 
Pp. 242. 


Such, undoubtedly, is the genuine 
tendency of that conscientious prin- 
ciple which would lead a dependant 
to the refusal inquestion. But, after 
all, the disobedience of an inferior 
is a delicate and dangerous subject, 
Where, indeed, the right line of con- 
ductis Clearly and indisputably mark- 
cd, there can bene doubt that we must 
obey God rather (han man ; but it 
must be recollected, that duty is in 
many cases So mixed and interworen 
with modifying circumstances, that 
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it sometimes requires a sounder 
judyment than usually falls tothe lot 
of persons inthe lower ranks of hile, 
to discriminate and determine cor- 
recy concersing it. The union ofan 
enlightened with a tender conscience, 
Is Con apara tively rare in any class of 
society, und isnot tikely to be gener- 
ally found among tuose to whom Dr. 
Chalmers’s remarks chiefly apply. 
Yne thing, however, Is clear, that, 
even where the conscience of a de- 
pencant is unnecessarily scrupulous 
in trifies (though we » by bo means 
think the practice In question one of 
this nature, on account of its obvi- 
ously Injyuri¢ sus CHect Sy) a Christian 
master is bound to comply with the 
spirit of the comprehensive rules 
Jaid down by the Apostle respecting 
wounding the consciences of our 
weaker brethren; and we could, with 
allthe solemnity gnd earnestness of 
heexcelent author before us, charge 
t upon the consciences ol masters 
scrupulously and affectionateiy to re- 


t! 
} 


yard the nee interests of their 
dependants, and to require of them 


nothing 1 may even seem to be 
contrary to the law of God ; remem- 
bering, that they also have a Master 
in heaven, 

Vhe last os discourses, * On 
the Love of Money,” Is, perhaps, 
the most ay pers considered as 
addressed io a wealthy and commer- 
cial audience, the most useful of the 
whole. From the sublime and al- 
fecting appeal of Job, chap. xxx. 

shalmers takes occae 
sion to cxpatiate upon that “ cove- 
tousness’ which Horty 
of an Apostle for sUgmatizing as 
idolatry.” 


«) ’ 
24—28, Dr. 


wenave lae aut 


~ 


‘ We recoil from an idolator,”? he ob- 
serves, *£ as from one who labours under a 
great m ral derangement, in suffering his 
ree ard 3 to be carricd away from the true 
God toanidol, But, is it not just the same 
Se eesiinns on the partof man, that he 
should love any created good, and in the 
joyment of it lose sight ofthe Creator ; 

he should delight bimself with the use 
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and the possession of a gift, and be unaf. 
fected by the circumstance of its having 
been put into his hands by a Giver; ; that, 
thoroughly absorbed with the present and 
the sensible gratification, there should be 
no room left for the movements of duty or 
regard to the Being who furnished him 
with the materials and endowed him with 
the organs of every gratification ; that he 
should thus lavish all his desires on the 
surrounding materialism, and fetch from 
it all his delights, while the thought of 
Him who formed itis habitually absent from 
his heart ?— Why, if such be man, he 
could not be otherwise, though there wen 
no Deity. The part he sustains in the 
world is the very same that it would have 
been, had the world sprung into being of 
itself, or without an originating Miocd had 
maintained its being from eternity.” pp, 
249—252. 


‘© 1 wish to impress upon you,” continues 
Dr. Chaliners, * the distinction that there 
is between the love of money, and the love 
of what money purchases. Either of these 
aflections may equally displace God from 
the heart. But there is a malignity and an 
inveteracy of atheism in the former, which 
does not belong to the latter, and in virtue 
of which it may be seen, that the love of 
weney is, indeed, the root of all evil.” p, 

42) 


252. 


Man, who ought to look to the primary 
Cause of all his blessings, because he is 
capable of seeing thus far, is often as blind 
to God, in (he midst of enjoyment, as the 
animal who is not capable of seeing him. 
Ile can trace the stream to its Fountain ; 
but sul he drinks of the stream with as 
much greediness of pleasure, and as little 
recogaition of its source, as the animal be- 
neath him, In other words, his atheism, 
while tasting the bounties of Providence, 
is just as complete as is the atheism of the 
wilerior animals.” pp. 253, 254. 


“Buta man differs from an animal in 
being something more than a sensitive be- 
ing. He is also a reflective being.”—* In 
virtue of the powers of mind which belong 
to him, be can carry his thoughts beyond 
the present desires and the present gratili- 
cation, Hecan calculate on the visitations 
of future desire, and on the means of its 
gravhication.”—* Out of that great stream 
of supply, which comes direct from heaven 
to earth, for the sustenance of all its living 
generations, he can draw off and appropri- 
ate a separate rill of conveyance, and direct 
itinto areseryoir for himse!f7?— A sum 
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of money is, in all its functions, equiva 
lent to such a reservoir. ‘Take one year 
with another, and the annual consumption 
of the world cannot exceed the annual 
produce which issues from the storehouse 
of Hia who is the great and the bountiful 
Provider of all its families."—“‘It is the 
business of many among that population, 
each tu erect his own separate granary, and 
to replenish it out of the general store, and 

to feed himself and his dependants out of 
it, And he is right in so doing, Buthe 
isnot right in leoking to his own peculiar 
receptacle, aS if it were the first and the 
emanating fountain of all his enjoyments. 
He is not right in thus idolizing the work 
of hisown hands, awarding no glory and 
no confidence to Him in whose lands is the 
key of that great storehouse, out of which 
every lesser storchouse of man derives its 
fulness. He is not right, in labouring after 
the money which purchaseth ail things, to 
avert the eurnestuess of his regards trom 
the Being who provides all things. He is 
not right, in thus building his security on 
that which is subordinate, unheeding and 
unmindfulof Him who is supreme. It is 
not right, that silver and gold, though un- 
shaped into statuary, should still be doing, 
in this enlightened land, what the images 
of paganism once did. Itisnotright, that 
they should thus supplant the deference 
which is owing to the God and the Gover- 
nor of all things: or that each man amongst 
us should, in the secret homage of trust and 
satisfaction which he renders tohis billsand 
lis deposits, and his deeds of property and 
possession, endow these various articles 
with the same moral ascendancy over his 
heart, as the household gods of antiquity 
had over the idolaters of antiquity ; making 
them as effectually usurp the place of the 
Divinity, and dethrone the one Monarch of 
heaven and earth from that pre-eminence 
oftrust and affection that belongs to him.” 
pp.254—261. 


This charge of idolatry against 
the covetous man, and the process 
by which money, originally pur- 
sued for the sake of the advanta- 
ges which it procures, comes at 
length to be prized for its own sake, 
until the love of indefinite and inter- 
minable accumulation becomes the 
ruling passion, and the supreme ob- 
ject of the soul, are urged and de- 
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scribed in the most pointed and giow- 


ing terms in the progress of this 
discourse. The guilt and the uni- 
versality of the love cf money are 
exposed with equal strength and 
fidelity. Wehave room, however, 
for only one more extract, on the 
wretchedness of this prevalent idola- 
try, contrasted with the contentment 
and peace of the true Christian. 
? 

% And to advert, for one moment, to the 
misery of this affection, as well as to its 
sinfulness. He, over whom it reigns, feels 
a worthlessness in his present wealth, after 
itis gotten; and when to this we add the 
restlessness of ayet unsated apnetite, lord. 
ing it over all its convictions, and panting 
hue more; whento the dulness of his ace 
tual satisfaction in all the riches that he 
has, we add his still unquenched, and, 
indeed, unquenchable desire for the riches 
that he has not; when we reflect that 
as, 'n the pursuit of wealth, he widens the 
circle of his operation, so he lengthens 
out the line of his open and hazardous 
exposure, and multiplies, along the ex- 
tent of it, those vulnerable points from 
which another and another dart of anxiety 
may enter into bisheart; when lie feels him- 
selfas if floating on an ocean of contingency, 
on which, perhaps, he is only borne up by 
the breath of a credit that is fictitious, and 
which, liable to burst every moment, may 
leave him to sink under the weight of his 
overladen speculation; when, suspended 
on the doubtful result of his bold and un- 
certain adventure, he dreads the tidings of 
disaster in every arrival, and lives in a con- 
tinual agony of feeling, kept up by the 
crowd and turmoil of his manifold distrac- 
tions, and so overspreading the whole com- 
pass of his thouglits,as to leave not one 
narrow space for the thought of eternity 
will any beholder just look to the see ( of 
this unlappy man, thus tost and bewilder- 
ed, and thrown into a general unceasing 
frenzy, made cut of many fears and many 
agitations, and not say, that the bird of the 
air, which sends forth its unreflecting song, 
and lives on the fortuitous bounty of Provi- 
dence, is not higher in the scale of enjoy- 
ment than he? And how much more, then, 
the quiet Christian beside him, who, in pos- 
session of food and raiment, has that godli- 
ness with contentment which is great gain 
—who, with the peace of heaven in his 
heart, and the glories of heaven in liis eye, 
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has found out the true philosophy of exist- 
ence; has sought a portion where alone a 
portion can be found; and, in bidding away 
from his mind the love of money, has bid- 
den away all the cross and all the careful- 
ness along withit ?” pp. 274—276., 


Whoever is acquainted with the 
writings of Dr. Chalmers, must be 
aware how difficult it is, by any 
analysis of their contents, or any 
serics of extracts, to give an ade- 
quate idea of their character or value. 
A superficial reader of his discour. 
ses might perhaps imagine, that, 
copious, and even redundant, as they 
are upon almost every topic which 
they embrace, it would be compara- 
tively easy toconcentrate and exhaust 
the sentiments which they contain, 
This is, however, by no means the 
vase. The subjects which the au- 
hor in general selects, are, indecd, 
simple and definite. Some grand 
religious truth, some great practical 
principle, or some prevalent Charac- 
ter or habit, forms for the most part 
the topic of discussion. Upon this 
he expatiates; this he dillustrates, 
with all the splendour of a rich and 
fertile imagination; to this he con- 
linually recurs after many an ap- 
parent digression ; this he proves, 
confirms, and finally enforces, by the 
most powerful and varied reasoning, 
and the most eloquent and persuasive 
exhortation. Similar, and occasion- 
ally tautological, as Dr. Chalmers 
may appear in some of his represen- 
tations, it will be found upon examtl- 
nation, that even what is most redun- 
dant in his statements tends to 
explain or strengthen something that 
seemed to require such an addition, 
and above all, to heighten and com- 
plete the impression and eficct of 
the whole. This is, indeed, the pe- 
culiar and capital excellence of his 
discourses. Other writers may Gis- 
cuss a greater variety of subjects, 
and treat them in a more regular 
and theological manner ; but we 


know of scarcely anv one who equals 
the author of this volume in the keen 
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and masterly exposure of religious 
error and worldly delusion and cor- 
ruption, and in the clear and expres- 
sive exhibition of Christian truth. 
Both in the Gne case and in the 
other, he appeals equally to the un- 
derstanding, the conscience, and the 
heart ; overwhelming with resistless 
force the vain reasonings of the 
wicked, the formal, and the worldly ; 
displaying to the penitent the most 
attractive and encouraging views of 
the Gospel; and clevating the pro- 
fessed Christian to the purest and 
most exalted standard ot practical 
holiness and virtue. It is truly de- 
lightful to contemplate a mind of the 
very highest order thus pouring forth 
its resources in the support and dif. 
fusion of true religion ; and that with 
such evident sincerity, and with such 
fervour of genuine feeling and elo- 
quence, that itis not possible to doubt 
the permanent and extensive usetul- 
ness which must follow its exertions. 
There is but one circumstance which, 
in connexion with the writings of Dr. 
Chalmers, we are constantly dispos- 
ed.to regret; and which, though of 
a minor kind, we cannot but fear 
must tend to impair their success. 
We allude to certain pecullarities of 
style and composition, of which 
every [english reader must be aware ; 
and which, though comparatively 
trifling in themselves, doubtless con- 
tribute to confirm the prejudices of 
those whom it would be particularly 
the wish of the author to conciliate 
and disarm ; to repel the critical and 
the fastidious; and sometimes even 
to excite a smile, where it would 
be his anxious desire to produce 
the most serious impression, In a 
refined and cultivated age like that 
in which we live, itis peculiarly im- 
portant to rescue religion from the 
reproach of every thing which may 
even remotely tend to hinder its 
reception, or afford a_ plausible 
excuse to the vain and worldly 
to despise or undervalue it. The 
writings of Dr. Chalmers abound 
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with passages of the most pure and 
sublime eloquence ; and the plous 
author, we are persuaded, is far above 
the affectation which his style may 
occasionally appear to indicate. Itis 
the more important, therefore, that he 
should always express his energetic 
and truly scriptural senuments in 
Janguage worthy of their value ; 
.voiding Whatever is national, quaint, 
or obsolete, both in particular phra- 
seology and in the general structure 
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of his periods: the labour of which 
would not be great, and would be am- 
ply compensated by ensuring the fa- 
vourable reception of his works in 
quarters where they are at present 
coldly received ; and by a proportion- 
able increase in the attainment of that 
object for which we aresure he is most 
anxious,—the glory of God, and the 
spiritual and eternal welfare of man- 
kind, 


LIVERARY AND PHPLOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Sc, Ec. 


GREAT PRITAIN. 


PrePARkING for publication :—Clironicles 
of Uliad, with a Dissertation on the Pheni- 
cian Language, by Mr. O’Connor;—The 
Agriculture, ‘Trade, and Finances of Great 


Britain, by Mr. Lowe ;—A translation of 


Conamenrecuperandi Notitiam Principio- 
rum Veteris et Vere Philosophie, &c. by 
A.S. Catcott, LLL. B.or ‘fan Attempt to 
yecover the Principles of the ancient or 
true Philosophy, collected from the sacred 
Writings and lately explained by the emi- 
nent John Hutchinson, Esq.” with a new 
preface and many additional notes, and 
illustrated by plates, by A. Maxwell. 


In the Press:—The Improvement of 
Leisure, Friendship, and Intellect, in an 
epistolary correspondence ;—~Zoological 
Researches in Java, No. I. quarto, by Dr. 
Horsfield ;—A reprint of ‘ Arthur War- 
wich’s Spare Minutes, or Resolved Medi- 
lations.” 


Atalate meeting of the Royal Society, 
Sir E. Home communicated some observa- 
tions on the beneficial influence of the 
black substance in the skin of the Negro, 


inpreventing the scorching operation of 
' the sun’s rays, 


He shewed, that by expos- 
ing the back of the hand, and other parts 
of the body, covered with thin white linen, 
‘o the direct influence of the sun’s rays, 
they become irritated and inflamed; small 
specks or freckles first appear, and these, 
on continued exposure, are followed by a 
vesicular separation of the cuticle: the 
same happens when the bare surface is ex- 


posed. When, however,the part of the body 
thus exposed is covered with a piece of 
black crape, though the temperature of such 
part, if exposed to the bright sunshine, will 
exceed that produced upon the bare skin, 
the scorching and blistering influence of 
the rays is entirely prevented. Thus the 
injurious effect of the solar heat may be 
prevented by an artificial blackening of the 
skin, and perspiration becomes more copi- 
ous, as isespecially observed in the Negro. 
We need scarcely remark, how forcibly 
such provisions indicate the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator, inthe mutual adap- 
tation of his works. And yet the colour of 
the Negro’s skin, thus providentially in- 
tended to defend him from the pernicious 
effects of the sultriness of his climate, is to 
be urged as anargument to doom him ito 
the cruel injustice and tyranny of his white 
neighbours ! 


The Poppy, Hemlock, Atropa-Balladon- 
na, or Deadly Night Shade, and other nar- 
cotic plants, are ascertained, it is said, to 
owe their peculiar properties to a substance 
of an alkaline nature residing in them, and 
capable of extraction and of union with 
acids so as to form neutral salts. It is ad- 
ded, that it is probably for this reason, 
among others, that acids are found to be 
serviceable as correctives to these poisons, 

Exotic Plants.—No fewer than 6750 exo- 
tic plants were introduced into England in 
the course of the reign of his late Majesty ; 
during the reign of Elizabeth, there were 
introduced 578; 578 during the reign of 
Charles I. and JI. and Cromwell; 44 inthe 
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reign ef James the Second; 298 in that of 
William and Mary ; 230 in that of Anne; 182 
in of that of George the First; and 1770 in 
that of George the Second. The total num- 
ber of exotics now in the gardens of this 
country is estimated at about 11,970. 


Cambridge.—The annual premiums of 


15 gs. each, given by the Representatives 
in Parliament of this University, for the 
best dissertations, in Latin prose, were 
lately adjudged as fallow :—Senior Bache- 
lors. ‘De Origine et Progressu Idola- 
trie,” Dialogus : T. Thorp, fellow of Trini- 
ty college; E. Boteler, of Sidney college. 
—Middle Bachelors. ‘ Oratioin Laudem 
Musice:” E. H. Maltby, of Pembroke 
hall; A. Barron, of Trinity college. 


Edinburgh School of Arts.—An associa- 
tion has been formed in Edinburgh, under 
the auspices of Dr. Brewster, Professor 
Pillans, &c. for the purpose of enabling in- 
dustrious tradesmen to become acquainted 
with the principlesof mechanics,chemistry, 
and other branches of science of practical ap- 
plication in their several trades. Itis intend- 
ed to institute lectures, and to provide me- 
dals, instruments, and a library of books on 
mechanics, chemistry, and all branches of 
natural and physical science, to be lent out 
through the whole year. 


POLAND. 


The foilowing is taken from a report pre- 
sented to the Emperor, in September, 1820, 
by the Council of State, relative to certain 
points of the public administration, 


less, as there are 4091 priests, secular and 
regular, without including 253 seminarists; 
so that one priest may be rated to 600 in. 
habitants. In the seminaries there is much 
want of reform. Until the requisite funds 
be provided, the most able young men at 
the universities are in a state of previous in. 
struction, to qualify them as_ professors 
of seminaries. ‘Their number is already 
thirty.” 


EGYPT. 

Two English travellers, Mr. Wadding- 
ton and Mr. Hanbury of Cambridge, are 
said to have discovered the city of ancient 
Meroe, spoken of by Herodotus, lib. ii. ch, 
29; by Diodorus Siculus, 1.33; by Strabo, 
xvii.; and by Josephus, ii. 10. From the 
three authors last mentioned, it appears 
that the city of Meroe was situated in an 
island formed by the Nile, the Astapus, and 
the Astaboras (the Bah-rel-abiad, the 
Abawi, and the Tacazza.) It was ancient. 
ly called Saba, which name was changed 
to that of Meroe by Cambyses, in honour 
of his wife or sister. The geographical 
situation of Meroe is thus described by 
Herodotus. After quitting the island of 
Tacpompso, and again reaching the bed 
of the Nile, *‘ you will travel forty days by 
the side of that river, the stream being 
rendered unnavigable by rocks and sharp 
crags. . After this land journey of forty 
days you again embark, and at the end of 
twelve days you will arrive ata great cily, 
the name of whichis Meroe. This is said 
to be the capital of the rest of the Ethio- 
pians ; the only gods that are worshipped 
there are Jupiter and Bacchus,” ‘These tra- 
vellers, it is added, are able to describe 











“The bishops have acquired a more 
plenary authority over the clergy in point 
of discipline; in particular, that of suspend- 
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Dongola and Darshegga more minutely than | 
has been done before, and to give an ac- 
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ing, ex-officio, all subordinate priests that 
may have incurred that penalty, The Pope 
has consented to the suppression of several 
abbeys, and their funds will be employed 
for the advantage of the chapters and semi- 
naries, and for the relief of such parochial 
clergy as are but indifferently provided for. 
The revenue of the convents may amount 
to 950,000 florins, or 600,000 francs, out of 
which 471 monks and nuns are to be main- 
tained, and considerable debts to be paid, 
The number of churches in a state of de- 


count of the Pasha’s expedition against the 


Abyssinians, having joined his army. They 
have also discovered some _ interesting 
islands, with about thirty entire pyramids, 
and extensive ruins of temples, some of 
them exhibiting considerable skill, and 
others apparently of the highest antiquity. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Rey. John Campbell has brought 
from Africa the head of a very singular ant- 
mal, which he conceives to be the unicorn 


cay, is 121; works are in progress for of Scripture, and which he describes as fol- 


their reparation. ‘he number of young lows.—‘ The animal was killed by my Hot- . 
ecclesiastics examined and found capable  tentots, inthe Mashow country, near the cily J 
of holding parishes is 109. The appre- of Mashow,abouttwo hundred miles N.E.of 

sion of wanting ecclesiastics was ground- New Lattakoo,to westwardof Delagoa Bay: ni 
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\jy Hottentots never having seen or heard 
of an animal with one hornof so great a 
length, cut off its head, and brought it 
bleeding to me upon the back of an ox, 
From its great weight, and being about 
twelve hundred miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope, I was obliged to reduce it by 
cutting off the under-jaw. The Hotten- 
tots cut up the rest of the animal for foad, 
which, with the help of the natives, they 
brought on the backs of oxen to Mashow, 
The horn, which is nearly black, ts exactly 
three feet long, projecting from the fore- 
head about nine or ten inches above the 
nose. From the nose to the ears measured 
three feet. ‘There is a small horny projec- 
tion of about eight inches immediately be- 
hind the great horn, [apparently ] designed 
fur keeping fast or steady whatever is pene- 
trated by the greathorn. There is neither 
hair nor wool on the skin, which is the 
eglour of brown snuff. The animal was 
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well known to the natives. It is a species 
of the rhinoceros; but if I may judge of 
its bulk from the size of its head, it must 
have been much larger than any of the 
seven rhinoceroses which my party shot, one 
of which measured eleven feet from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail. The 
skull and horn excited great curiosity at 
the Cape. Most were of opinion that it 
was all that we sbould have for the unicorn. 
An animal, the size of a horse, which the 
fancied unicorn is supposed to be, would 
not answer the description of the unicorn 
given by Job, chap. xxxix. verse 9, &c. ; 
but in every part of that description this 
animal exactly answers to it.” 


Mr. Campbell is preparing for the press 
an account of his Journey, some interesting 
particulars of which have been already 
noticed in our pages, (See Appendix for 
1820, p. 902.) 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Book of Enoch the Prophet; an 
Apocryphal production, supposed to have 
been lost for ages; but discovered at the 
close of the last century in Abyssinia ; now 
first translated from an Ethiopic MS, in the 
Bodleian library ; bv Richard Lawrence, 
LL. D. 8vo. 9s. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
basis of Lightfoot’s Clironicle, in Histori- 
cal and Chronological order, in such man- 
ner, that the Bocks, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, &c. may be read as one con- 
nected history, in the words of the au- 
thorized ‘Translation ; by the Rev. George 
Townsend, M. A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 16s. 

A country Parsen’s first offering’ to his 
Mother Church ; in aine Pastoral Sermons. 
12mo. 3s. 

An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer ; for 
the edification of Youth; by Mrs. Hake. 
18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Nine Discourses on Important Subjects, 
delivered in St. Mark’s Church, Liverpool; 
by the Rev. W. Morton. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Metrical Version of the Collects, for every 
Sunday in the year; by the Rev. C. H. 
Beatson, M. A. 12mo. 4s. 

Cottage Conversations; cer, Good Ad. 
vice to the Poor; by the Rev. Joseph 
Jones,M. A. 12mo, Qs. 61. 

Prayers forthe Use cf Families, com- 
piled from the Book of Common Prayer ; 
by the same. 12mo. 9d. sewed. 

_petmons ; by the Rev. Thos. Boys, A. M. 
o: Trinity College, Cambridge. Syo. 10s. 6d. 


The Spirit of Prophecy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Sermons on Various Subjects; by the 
Rev. Geo. Hughes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Temptation of Christ in the Wil- 
derness; by the Rev. J. T. Barrett, D. D. 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 
3s. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. vol. I. 
part 1. 3s. 

Prejudice and Responsibility; or, the 
Causes, and the Cure of Prejudice against 
Religion. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity; 
with Introductory Observations on the Po- 
pular Causes of Infidelity ; by Joseph Ma. 
cardy. 8vo. 6s. 

The Christian’s Duty with respect to 
the Established Government and the Laws, 
considered in two Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford; by the Rev, R. 
Whately, M. A. 8vo. Qs, 

Misceilaneous Thougits on Divine Sub- 
jects ; to which is added, a small Selection 
of texts, applicabie to the given subjects. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Hlints humbly submitted to Commenta- 
tors; and more especially to such as have 
written Elaborate Dissertations on the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Revela- 
tion of St. John ; by William Witherby. 
Is. 6d. 

Three Sermons on the Power, Origin, 
and Succession of the Christian Hierarchy ; 


and especially of that of the Church ‘of 


England. By the Rev. John Oxlee, Rector 


of Scawton, and Curate of Stonegraye. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Remarkable Providences ; Collected and 
Arranged by Joseph Taylor. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany; 
by the Rev. I’. F. Dibdin, F. R.S.S. A. 
with 140 Engravings. 3 vols. super royal, 
8vo. 10/. 10s. 

Oliver Cromwell and his Times; by 
Thomas Cromwell. 8vo, 14s. 

The Life of Sir Joseph Banks ; by Dr. 
Duncan. Svo. Is, 6d. 

Memoirs of Count Borunlarki. Svo. 12s. 

Dictionary of the Worthies of Ireland; 
by Richard Ryan. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The Imperial School Atlas; by Dr. 
James Miller. 4to. 1/. 5s. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales: by 


the Rev. R. H. Newell. royal 8vo. 
15s. 
The Martial Achievements of Great 


Britain and her Allies. 4to. with 51 en- 
gravings coloured, 13/. 13s. or 27/. 6s. 
on large paper. 

The Naval Achievements of Great Bri- 
tain and her Allies, 4to. with 51 engray- 
ings, 13/. 13s. or 27/, 6s. on large paper, 

The Operations of the British Army in 
India, during the Mahratta War; by Lieut. 
Colonel Blacker. 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

A Manual of Mineralogy; by Robert 
Jameson. 8vo. 153. 


Farewell Letters to Friends in Britain 
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and America, on returning to Bengal in 
1821; by the Rev. W. Ward of Serampore, 
12mo. 6s. 

Sketches of India; by a Traveller, fop 
fire-side Travellers at Home. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Culinary Chemistry; by Frederick Ac. 
cum, With plates, 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

An Account of the Coronation of the 
Kings ef England: with a description of 
the Dresses, Crowns, &c. also the Prayers, 
Oaths, Oblations, &c. used on the occa. 
sion, Is. 6d. 

Memoirs of Mahomedan History, from 
the original Persian Authorities; by Major 
Price, 3 vols. 4to. 7/. 17s. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Linnzus and 
other Naturalists, from Qriginal MSS. ; by 
Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. President of 
the Linnzan Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 15s, 

The Deluge ; a Poem. 3s. 6d. 

Recollections of a Classical Tour through 
Greece, ‘Turkey, and Italy; by P. E. Lau. 
rent. 4to. 1/. 18s. 

Translations from Casimir, &c. with 
Poems, Odes, and specimens of Latin 
Prose ; by J. Kitchener, B. A, late of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 6s. 

Baynes’s Catalogue of Books for 1821-22 
of near 9000 Articles. 

Memoirs of Queens, illustrious and cele. 
brated; by Mary Hays. 8vo. with por. 
traits, 12s, 

No. 1. of the Architectural Antiquities 
of Rome, imperial folio, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BISHOP'S COLLEGE, CALCUTTA, 


Tue Lord Bishop of Calcutta laid the 
foundation of the Caicutta Mission College 
on the 15th of last December. The com. 
pany having assembled, his Lordship com- 
menced with a prayer fora blessing on the 
work then to be taken in hand, and for 
Divine guidance and support to the pro- 
fessors, the students, the missionaries, and 
all who may in any way be connected with 
the institution; that they may severally be 
enabled to discharge their allotted duties, 
and especially be preserved from all here- 
sies, and divisions, and party views; and 
that they may maintain an adherence to 
primitive truth and apostolical order, joined 
to holiness of life and unwearied labours of 
love, being the best evidence that God is 
with them, andthe surest pledge of his 
blessing. Next followed a thanksgiving 


for the Christian zeal displayed in the pre- 
sent age; more especially for the labours 
of the Incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; for 
his Majesty’s most gracious letter, autho- 
rizing them to collect the contributions of 
the charitable throughout England ; for 
the munificent aid received from other re- 
ligious societies and public bodies; for the 
liberality of the supreme government of 
India; and forevery manifestation of good- 
will to the work; praying that the same zeal 
and benevolence may be continued, and that 
the Almighty may raise up to the institution 
a long succession of benefactors, whose me- 
mory shall be blessed forever. His Lordship 
next offered a prayer for the Church of Eng- 
land, in whose Christian zeal the Institution 
has originated ; for the King and Royal Fami- 
ly; for the Clergy, and the congregations 
committedto their charge; for the Hen. the 
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East-India Company ; for the Marquess 
of Hastings, and the members of council; 
for the judges, the magistracy, and other 
Europeans in India ; that all of them may 
endeavour to advance the happiness of the 
natives; and that no habitual deviations 
from evangelical holiness, in those who 
rofess the faith of Christ, may do dis- 
honour to their holy calling ;—for all who 
may be called and sent to preach to the 
heathen; and finally, for the persons then 
assembled, that a participation in such 
works of charity might tend to engage 
them more Geeply and surely in the ser- 
vice of God. An elegant Latin inscrip- 
tion, engraved upon a brass plate, is de- 
posited under the foundation-stone. It 
pays a handsome tribute of acknowledg. 
ment to the Society for promoting Chris- 
tan Kaowledge, end the Church Missiona- 
ry society, for their mumficent donations, 
The wiormation of the grant voted by the 
Bible society had probably not reach- 
ed India, The plate being Geposited, the 
first stone Was laid by the bishop, pronounc- 
ing: In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, one God blessed for 
ever, [Jay this the foundation-stone of the 
Episcopal Mission College of the Incorpo. 
railed Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to be commonly 
culled and Known as Bishop’s College, 
near Calcutta.” His Lordship then pro- 
eceded: ‘*O Father Almighty, through 
whose aid we have now commenced this 


work of charity, we bless thee that we 


have lived to this day. O prosper the 
work to its conclusion ; and grant that so 
many of us as thy Providence may pre- 
serve to witness its solemn dedication, may 


join together in heart ane in spirit in prais- 


ing thy name, and in adoring thy mercy, 
and in supplicating thy favour to this house 


evermore ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
| Anen.’? 


The assembly were then dismissed with 


“the Bishop's blessing. 


The college will consist of three piles of 
building in the plain Gothick style, dis- 


PPsed to a quadrangular form, the fourth 
side being open tu the river. The princi- 
i pial pile will comprise a chapel to the east, 
divided by a tower from the hall and libra- 
Yon the west; and the wings, or side 
buildings, will form dwellings for the pro- 
Hessors, with lecture rooms and dormito- 


Nes for the students. May the blessing 


°f God rest upon the undertaking ! 


Christ. Observ. No. 235. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE s0- 
CIETY. 


Owing to want of room in our last 
number, we were able to insert only a 
part of the extracts which we had made 
from the addresses delivered at the last 
anniversary meeting of the Society. We 
now present our readers with the remain- 
der; and hope speedily to lay before them 
an abstract of the Society’s proceedings 
during the year, from the Annual Report 
which has just been published. 


“ The Rev. Thomas Gisborne remarked: 


‘We have before us an Institution 
which combines all ranks in this king. 
dom, from the prince to the peasant ; 
which comprises every description of ta- 
lent, every excellence, selected from all 
that is distinguished and influential in the 
community, fam not about to make the 
absurd supposition, nor dees my argument 
in the slightest degree require me to make 
it, that a similar association could have 
been established in this country for the 
purpose of promoting evil; or that such 
persons as those who are united in the Bi- 
ble Society would have combined for any 
other than a laudable purpose. But I may 
reasonably ask, what would have been the 
effect produced by such a combination of 
rank, of talents, of experience, of influence, 
of energy, of such a multitude of societies 
congenial and co-operating with the Pa- 
rent Society in every part of this island— 
what would have been the effect produc- 
ed if exertions so conducted, so backed, 
had been directed into a course opposite 
to that which this Institution has pursued ? 
What would have been the consequences 
in Great Britain during the last seven- 
teen years, including that momentous pee 
ried in which the continent of Europe 
seemed to be relapsing into the darkness 
of Paganism; in which every thing sacrea, 
every thing politically beneficial, seemed in 
our own Country to be tottering to its base : 
—what would have been the consequences, 
if such a society as this had been em- 
ploying itself with all its perseverance, and 
ullits activity, and all its revenues, not in 
circulating the Scriptures, but in dispers- 
ing manuals of infidelity and treatises of 
sedition ? What if this Society, with all 
its auxiliaries, had been occupied in going 
from county to county, from village to vil- 
lage, from cottage to cottage, offering at a 
low price to all who could buy ; pressing 
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gratuitously upon every one who could not 
buy, but could be persuaded to accept, a 
copy of Paine’s Age of Reason, with a 
copy of his Rights of Man subjoined as an 
appendix ? Wiiat if, insiead of having sup- 
plied three millions, or three millions and a 
half of copies of the Scriptures, they were 
at this moment disseminating throughout 
our population the parodies of Hone, or 
the blasphemies of Carlile? With these sup- 
positions contrast the reality. Reflect, 
that results equally stupendous in magni- 
tude with those which have been repre- 
sented, but in their nature diametrically 
opposite, have been wrought by this Lusti- 
tution. It has been unceasingly engaged 
in meeting the poison with a remedy ; it 
has been diffusing the Bible throughout 
the land; that book which is the word of 
God ; that book which is the stability of 
all religious and civil institutions ; which 
teaches to governors and to subjects their 
duty ; which is the ground-work of civil 
liberty no less than of loyalty ; which 1s 
the basis of happiness on earth, and of hope, 
through the blood of a Redeemer, beyond 
the grave! Thus has this Society been la- 
bouring for the benefit of every man: thus 
has it entitled itself to support from every 
man,” 


The Rev, J. Brown, of Biggar, 


** We are not met to-day to repeat the 
unanswered and unanswerable arguments 
brought forward in support of our holy re- 
ligion, Onthis subject we are all of one 
mind and of one heart: and we are fully 
persuaded of the goodness of our cause, 
and firmly determined to persevere in sup- 
porting tt. But these convictions are the 
better for being deepened; for they are in 
danger of losing some of their influence in 
the ordinary business of the world. We 
therefore come tugetiier, in order to warm 
each other’s hearts, while we renew our 
pledge that we will stand by each other in 
this sacred cause. I know no better en- 
couragements to preceed in this course, 
than the consideration that the Scrptures 
are calculated to make man happy for time 
and for eternity. We profess to believe 
the Bible, and in that holy book we find 
that itis the command of God that the 
Gospel should be preached to all nations, 
This commandment is as plain as any pre- 
cept of the Decalogue. In obedierce to it 
was this Institution formed. In obedience to 
this command we have attached ourselves 
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to its interes's, and we must not, we will not 
we dare not relax in our efforts to promote 
it, till all nations are brought to the obe. 
dience of the faith. This suggests to us 
the right temper in which we should view 
our opponents, I alfude not to those, who, 
theugh they join not with us in circulat- 
ing the Scriptures without note or com. 
ment, are nevertheless men estimable for 
their Christian learning aud piety. With 
such as these we have no contention; for 
whether the Scriptures are circulated with 
or without comment, we therein do re. 
joice; yea, and will rejoice. Bui {allude 
to those unhappy men, who are opposed 
to the Bible cause. We cannot but lament 
their conduct, and we ought to reward 
them more in pity than in anger. The Di- 
vine displeasure they are drawing upon 
themseives is too heavy to require to be in- 
creased by our contempt and scorn ; and 
for their sakes more than for the sake of 
our great cause, we should try by patient 
argument to bring them to a better mind” 


The Right Hon, Charles Grant. 


“ There is one objection which has been 
adduced against thrgs Society, to which, I 
trust, it will until the very latest hour of 
its existence be compelled to plead guilty; 
I mean, that it is a society of union ! Loo« 
back to the history of Ergland—look back 
to the history of Christendom—what is it 
that excites a blush and a pang in every 
one who feels, I will not say for our com- 
mon Christianity, but for the human race! 
What but this, that a religion announced 
as promoting ‘peace on earth,’ as well as 
‘elory in the highest ;? a religion which 
reckons among its most splendid ornaments, 
the ornament of ‘a meek and quiet spirit; 
a religion which glomes in teaching mem 
to sacrifice every interest, every emotion to 
the law of charny,—that such a religion 
should have so often appeared to produce 
effects directly oppesite. What was tie 
charge brought against Christianity during 
many centuries? It was this: that the vor 
taries of this religion, professing to cherish 
the same hopes, and rely on the same pre 
mises; professng to believe that every 
thing here is utterly insignificant in comps 
rison with that which shall be revealed | 
that there is one subject of universal inte 
rest, of predominant and overwhelms 
importance, before which all other su 
jects of interest or importance vsn™' 
away; yet voluntarily chose to abando! 
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this elevated ground, that they might 
quarrel with each other on minor points of 
petty altercation. Such was the charge 
then brought against Christianity, and, un- 
fortuna'ely, with too much justice. What 
is the charge now brought against this In- 
stitution—tbis Institution, which we were 
told was to produce only discord and dis- 
turbance? It is this ; that, forgetting for 
a while those minor topics of disunion and 
distraction, we endeavour to attach our- 
selves to the one object of equal interest 
to the whole race of man. Ii is this; that 
we are not at variance, but united! Yes, 
my Lord, the charge istrue. Thinkug 
not meanly of the points of difference, 
valuing other subjects according to their 
just lace and gradation, we are yet con- 
vinced that there is a subject of importance 
infinitely superior; or rather, it is because 
we give to all their just estimation, that, in 
compliance with the laws of etecnal order, 
we place this beyond them all. On this 
lofty summit we assume our position ; de- 
lighted to place ourselves above the tumult 
and turmoil of the work-day passions, that 
rage and toss themselves below. 


“It might perhaps have been naturally 
expected that this vast composition, form- 
ed of such differing elements, could not 
long maintain the connexion of its various 
parts—that such materials could not long 
cohere: that the time would soon arrive, 
when it would be found impossible to bind 
in one chain such variety of mind and 
talent. But let me ask if, among the kin- 
dred institutions that have sprung up, 
emulating the Parent Society, in every 
quarter of the globe, and now forming part 
of this mighty system, there be one which 
has deviated from its orbit ?—if there be 
one of these instiiutions that has betrayed 
the passions which might not unreasona- 
bly have been expected, in some instances, 
to detract from the gencral harmony ? 


** During the few !ast years, my Lord, 
our country has undergone many trials of 
suffering, and has passed through many 
scenes of danger and civilcommotion. But 
has any, the most decided enemy of the 
Bible Society, ever ascribed these discon- 
ients and internal agitations to the influence 
of the Bible Society? No, never; and 
never could the charge be made with 
truth. The name of the Bible Society can 
never be coupled with disloyalty and tur- 
bulence.” 
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The Rev. William Jowett. 


“The churches of Greece, I hope, are 
reviving: and while hearing the report, I 
was happy to observe one thing, that 
though mention was made of Catholic and 
Protestant opponents, not one word was 
said of Greek oppenents. Yet there is 
great reason for hastening to give the 
Scriptures to Greece; since not only in 
England, in France, and in Italy, may inofi- 
delity be found, but [ have seen even on the 
classic soil of Greece the works of Voltaire. 


‘ But I must proceed to offer a few ob- 
servations respecting Abyssmia, and that 
remarkable ve:sion of the Scriptures in the 
Amharic dialect, to which the Report al- 
ludes. ‘This version was undertaken, as 
far as appears on the face of printed ducu- 
ments, from motives chiefly literary ; and 
thus we see how it pleases G.d to bring in 
the aid of literature to promote his own 
glory. It was about the year 1806, a peri- 
od when this Socicty had not long existed, 
and when it had yet to struggle through 
domestic controversies, the report of which 
never reached, and, I trust, never will 
reach the feudal chieftains and hardy moun- 
taineers of Abyssinia, that this work was 
commenced in Cairo, by a learned native. 
At the moment when I first entered on 
negotiation with the proprietor of the 
work, he had just received an interdict 
from Rome which virtually restrained the 
printing of it. Had it taken its course to 
the Vatican, it might have stumbered there 
for centuries, instead of reaching as it now 
has done, our literary friends in the Uni- 
versities. by whom it will be prepared for 
the service of this society.” 


The Rev. J. Bunting remarked : 


‘* As the representative of that particular 
denomination to which 1 belong, I take the 
liberty of expressing to your Lordship and 
this Society, our most grateful thanks for 
the assistance derived from it by persons 
labouring fer us in foreign countries, and 
particularly in the island of Ceylon ; where 
they have received Bibles and Testaments, 
and paper and money, through the Colum- 
bo Auxihary Bible Society, to enable :hem 
to carry on their work. We have eighty- 
four schools, in which 4900 children are 
daily taught to read the word of Gad, in 
the English, the Cingalese, and the Tamut 
languages. It is pleasing to consider, that 
500 of these children are females, who are 
now educating in a country where, as your 
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Lordship knows, till very lately the idea of 
educating them would have been thought 
altogether absurd, — In these schools too, 
many of the children of Mahomedans are 
learning to read that book which alone can 
teach them the character and precepts of 
the true Prophet.” 


J. J. Gurney, Esq. of Norwich, after 
some judicious cbservations on the advan- 
tazes of Bible Associations, said ; 


** There is only one thing more I wish to 
add, and that is, on the manrer of conduct- 
ing the general meetings of the Bible socie- 
ty. I long to see the day when they shall 
be conducted with perfect simplicity, and 
when we shall studiously avoid every thing 
of paneryvic or eulogy. We do not come 
heré to panegyrize, but to acknowleage the 
unmerited mercies of our God and Saviour. 
We come to acknowledge, as in the dust, 
that we have al! sinned and come short of 
his glory; and that so far from having any 
degree of merit for wha we have done, we 
have cause to lamen’ that we have done so 
litte, Iam fully sensible how much bene- 
fit this Society bas derived from its presi- 
dent, from its secretaries, and from its 
committee: and one reason why I wish to 
promoie the distribution of the Scriptures 
is, because while they teach us to fear 
God, they teach us also to give bonour 
where honour is dtue—tribute to whom 
tribute is due—respect where respect is 
due. But when Lremember that our ob- 
ject is a religious object, that we come to- 
gether as the unworthy subjects and ser- 
vants of our Lord Jesus Christ, I feel that 
we should not take that opportunity of 
bestowing praise on each other, IT must 
acknowledge, however, that the present 
meeting has been comparatively clear of 
this fault.” 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


The American Baptist Missionaries at 
Rangoon, inthe Birman empire, lave re- 
cently made a journey to the court of Ava, 
the motives and consequences of which are 
detailed by themselves as follows. 


‘From last spring till within a month or 
two ago, our affairs appeared to be ina 
prosperous state. Many daily heard the 
Gospel ; cases of hopeful inquiry frequent- 
ly occurred; no sericus Opposition appear. 
ed, he former emperor was known to 
be, in heart, hostile to the priests of Budd- 
hu: and he frequently manifested his sen- 
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timents in such acts of persecution, as 
kept the religion in alow and declinin 
state, But, on his death, the hopes of the 
priests and their adherents began to revive; 
and every discovery of the new emperor’s 
disposition has tended to restore the re. 
lixious establishment of the country to its 
former privileges and rank, The change 
effected, even in Rangoon, under our own 
eyes, is very remaikable. With the excep. 
tion of one teacher, who has lately visited 
us in private, and those who have already 
joined us, we are entirely deserted. Under 
these circumstances, it appears to us that 
there remains but one course of proceed. 
ing: to go direcily into the imperial pre. 
sence, lay our missionary designs before 
the throne, and solicit toleration for the 
Christian religion. By this proceeding we 
hope to discover the real feelings and sen- 
timents of the emperor.” 


“ After toiling up the river 350 miles 
from Rangoon, in almost continual danger 
from the daring robbers who infest it, the 
missionaries reached Ava on the 25th of 
January 1820. The following extracts from 
their journal detail some curious particu. 
lars of their interview with the emperor, 


** We repaired to the house of Myaday- 
men, former viceroy of Rangoon, but now 
one of the public ministers of state. We 
did not disclose our precise object, but only 
petitioned to behoid the * golden face.’ His 
highness committed our business to Moung 
Yo, one of his favourite officers; and di- 
rected him to introduce us to Moung Zah, 
one of the private ministers of state. 


“In the evening, Mourg Yo called on 
us to say, that he would conduct us to- 
morrow. We lie down in sleepless anxiety. 
‘Yo-morrow’s dawn will usher in the most 
eventful day of our lives : to. morrow’s eve 
will close on the bloom or the blight of our 
fondest hopes. The next morning we left 
the boat, and put ourselves under the con- 
duct of Moung Yo. He carried us first to 
Myadaymen as a matter of form ; and there 
we learnt that the emperor had been ap- 
prised of our arrival, and said, ‘let them 
be introduced.’ We therefore proceeded 
to the palace. 


“At the outer gate we were detained 
a long time, until the various officers 
were satisfied that we hada right toenter; 
after which we deposited a present for 
the private minister of state, Moung Zab, 
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and were ushered into his apartments in 
the palace-yard. He received us very plea- 
santly, and ordered us to sit before several 

overnors and petty kings, who were walt. 
ing at his levee. We here, for the first 
time, disclosed our character and object; 
told him that we were Missionaries,or * pro. 
pagators of religion ;? that we wished to 
appear before the emperor, and present our 
sacred books, accompanied with a petition, 
He took the petition into his hand, looked 
over about halfof it, and then familiarly 
asked several questions about our God and 
our religion. Just at Uhis crisis, some one 
announced that the ¢ golden fue? was about 
to advance ; on which the minister hastily 
rose up, and put on his robes of state, say- 
ing, that he must seize the moment to 
present us to the emperor. 


“ We now found that we had unwitting- 
ly fallen on an unpropitious time, it being 
the day of the celevration of the late victo- 
ry over the Cassays, and the very hour 
when Lis majes'y was coming forth to wit- 
ness the dispiay made on the occasion. 


« When the minister was dressed, he 
just said, § how can you propagate religion 
in this empire?) But come along? Our 
hearts sank at these inauspicious words. 
He conducted usthrough various splendour 
and parade un'il we ascended a flight of 
stairs, and entered a most magnificent ball. 
He directed us where to sity and took Ins 
place on one side : the present was placed 
onthe other; and Moung Yo and another 
officer of Myadaymen sat a littie behind. 


“ Thescene to which we were now in- 
troduced really surpassed our expectation, 
The spacious extent of the hall, the num. 
ber and magnitude of the pillars, the height 


of the dome, the whole completely covered 


with gold, presented a most grand and im- 
posing spectacle. Very few were presen’, 


and those evidently great officers of state. 


Our situation prevented us from seeing the 
jurther avenue of the hail; but the end 
where we sat opened into the parade, which 
(ke emperor was about to inspect. 


“Weremained about five minutes, when 


- every one put himself into the most re- 
' spectfulattitude, and Moung Yo whispered 


that his majesty had entered. We look- 


¢dihrough the ball, as far as the pillars 


would allow, and presently caught sight of 
this modern Ahasuerus. He came for- 


ward, unattended, in solitary grandeur, ex- 
hibiting the proud gait of an eastern mo- 
narch. His dress was rich, but not distinc- 
tive ; and be carried in his hand the gold- 
sheathed sword, which seems to have taken 
the place of the sceptre of ancient times. 
Burt it was iis high aspect and command- 
ing eye that chiefly rivetied our attention. 
He strided on. Every head, excepting 
ours, Was now i the dust. We remained 
kneeling, our hands folded, our eyes fixed 
onthe monarch, When he drew near, we 
caught his attention. He stopped, and 
partly turned to us: *Who are these? 
‘The teachers, great king, I replied. 
‘What! you speek Birman; the priests 
that I heard of last night?) When did you 
arrive? Are you teachers of religion? 
Are you like the Portuguese priest?) Are 
you married? Why do you dress so? 
These, and some other similar questions, 
we answered; when he appeared to be 
pleased with us, and sat duwn on an ele- 
vated sea! ; his hand resting on the hilt of 
his sword, and his eyes intently fixed cn us, 


‘“*Moung Zah now began to read the 
petition, which ran thus; 


““¢ The American teachers present 
themselves to receive the favour of the ex. 
cellent king, the sovereign of land and of 
sea. Hearmg that, on account of the 
greatness of the royal power, the royal 
country was ina quiet and prosperous state, 
we arrived at the town of Rai goon, within 
the royal dominions ; and having obtained 
leave of the governor of (hat town to come 
to see <nd behold the golden face, we 
have ascended and reached the bo:tom of 
the golden feet. In the great couniry of 
America we sustain the character of Tea- 
chers aud Explainers of the coments of the 
Sacred Scriptures of our religion; and 
since it is contained ia those Scriptures, 
that if we pass to other countries, and 
preach and propagate religion, great pood 
will resuli, and both those wh» teach and 
those who receive the religion will be freed 
from future punishment, and enjoy without 
decay or death the eternal felici'y of hea- 
ven; entreating tha’ royal permission he 
given, that we, taking refuge in the royal 
power, May preach our religion in these 
dominions, and that those who are pleased 
with our preaching, and wish to listen to 
or be guided by it, whether foreigners or 
Burmans, may be exempt from govern- 
ment molestation, they present themselves 
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to receive the favour of the excellent king, 
the sovereign of land and of sea.’ 


‘The emperor heard this petition, and 
stretched out his hand. Moung Zah crawl- 
ed forward and presented it. His majesty 
began at the top, and deliberately read it 
through. In the mean time I gave Moung 
Zah a copy of a tract, which was put into 
the handsomest style and dress possibic. 
Atter the emperor had perused the peti- 
tion, he handed it back, without saying a 
word, and took the tract. He held it long 
enough to read the first two sentences, 
which assert that there is one Eternal God, 
who is independent of the incidents of mor- 
tality, and that, beside Him, there is no 
God; and, then, with an air of indifference, 
perhaps disdain, he dashed it down to the 
ground. Moung Zah stooped forward and 
picked it up, and handed it to us. Moung 
Yo made a slight attempt to save us, by 
unfolding one of the volumes, which com. 
posed cur present, and displaying its 
beauty; but his majesty took no notice. 
Our fate was decided. After a few mo- 
ments, Moung Zah interpreted his royal 
master’s will in the following terms: 
‘Why do you ask for such permission ? 
Have not the Portuguese, the English, the 
Mussulmans, and people of other religions, 
full liberty to practise and worship, accord- 
ing to their own customs? In regard to 
the objects of your petition, his majesty 
gives no order. In regard wo your sacred 
books, bis majesty has no use fur them: 
take them away.’ Something was now 
suid about brother Cosuan’s skill in medi- 
cine: on which the emperor once more 
opened his mouth, and said, * Let them 
proceed to the residence of my physician, 
the Portaguese priest: let him exainine 
whether they can be useful to me in that 
line, and report accurdingly.? He then 
rose from his seat, strided on to the end of 
the hall, and there, afcr having dashed to 
the ground the first intelligence which he 
had ever received of the Eternal God, his 
Maker, his Preserver, iis Jude, he threw 
himself down on a cushion, and lay listen. 
ing tothe music, and gazing at the parade 
spread out before him. 


‘* As for us and our present, we were 
huddled up and burried away, without 
inuch ceremony. We passed out of the 
palace-gates with much more facility than 
we entered: and were ccnducted, first, to 
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the house of Myadaymen. There his off. 
cer reported our reception, bu in ag fa. 
vourable terms as possible; and as his 
highness was not apprised of our precise 
object, our repulse appeared, probably, to 
him, not so decisive as we knew it to be, 
We were next conducted two miles 
through the sun and dust of the streets of 
Ava, to the residence of the Portuguese 
priest : he very speedily ascertained that we 
were in possession of ne wonderful secret, 
which would secure the emperor from ali 
disease, and make him live for ever, and 
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we were accordingly allowed to take 
leave of the inquisitor, and retreat to our 
boat. 


‘We still cher'shed some hope; and 
regretted that a sudden interruption had 
prevented our explaining our objects to 
Moung Zah in that familiar and confidential 
manner which we had intended; and we 
determined, therefore, to make another 
attempt on him in private. 


“He received us, the next day, wit) 
great coldness and reserve. We ascer. 
tained, beyond a doubt, that the policy of 
the Burman government, in regard to the 
toleration of any foreign religion, is pre. 
cisely the same with that of the Chinese: 
that it is quite out of the question, whether 
any of the subjects of the emperor, who 
embrace a religion different from his own, 
will be exempt from punishment ; and 
that, in presenting a petition to that effect, 
we had been guilty of an unpardonable of: 


fence. 


* It was now evening. We had four 
miles to walk by moonlight. Two only 
our disciples followed us, They had press 
ed as near as they could venture to thep 
door of the hall of audience, and had lis 
tened to the words which sealed the er: 
tinction of their hopes and ours, Arrive! 
at the boat, we threw ourselves down, es: 
hausted in body and mind. For thre 
days, we had walked eight miles a da’ 
chiefly in the heat of the sun, which, evey 
at this season, is exceedingly oppressive ' 
the interior of these countries ; and tlep 
result of our travels and toils has been-j ~ 
the wisest and best possible—a resul 
which, if we could see the end from th 
beginning, would call forth our high¢ 
praise.” 
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FOREIGN. 


Sr. HeiLena.—A despatch arrived in Lon- 
don early in the month, announcing the 
death of Bonaparte on the seventh of last 
May, after an illness of six weeks. His 
disease, on opening the body, was as- 
certamed to have been a cancer in the 
stomach, of which he is stated to have said 
that his father died, and in the produc- 
tion of which neither the climate of Sr. 
Helena, nor the circumstances connected 
with his detention, could have had any 
share. Thus has passed into eternity a 
man whose exploits were but as yesterday 
the theme of every tongue, and on whose 
will depended, in an almost unexampled 
degree, the fate of many millions of his 
felluw-creatures; a man, doubtless, of 
great powers of mind, but whose name 
will be landed down to posterity with the 
indelible stigma of inordinate ambition, in- 
justice, cruelty, and treachery. What a 
lesson dues his eventful life, and stil! more, 
if possible, his death, afford to the lovers 
of this world’s pomp, and power, and 
greatness! Nothing can be imagined more 
mortifying to the pride of human glory, 
than the slight sensation which the depar- 
ture of this extraordinary man has pro- 
duced ina world which, a very few years 
ago, he so greatly agitated by his achieve- 
ments He has disappeared trom the stage 
of time; and even already his name is 
scarcely heard! Would that the blood 
which he spilt could be as easily and effec- 
tually blotted out from that catalogue of 
“deeds done in the body,” for which he is 
gone to give an account ! Would that he 
had even exhibited some symptoms of re- 
morse; that he had seen the evil of his 
ways,and died an humble penitent! Would, 
above ail, that lie had repaired with heart- 
felt contrition to that Saviour, who could 


4 expiate even crimes like his by his own 


immaculate sacrifice, and who casts out 


_ fone who come unto God by him! On 


these points, without knowing what pass- 


st . 
© inthe secret recesses of his conscience 


between his Creator and himself, and 


Without attempting to pierce through that 
awful veil which shrouds the disembodied 
spirit from mortal eyes, or to pronounce 
What may have been the sentence of that 


> Malbble tribunal to which he has been 
_ ummoned, we can only say, that the ac- 
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counts published of his sickness and death 
present us with no hopeful indications,— 
‘“‘he died, and made no sign.” Eternity 
seems to have been a subject on which he 
either had not very seriously thought, or 
respecting which he steeled his heart,either 
by a bold hardihood or a reckless infidelity. 
But it is not for us to judge; we would 
rather impress on our own minds, and those 
of our readers, the monitions which sound 
from his tomb:—*t What is our life? it is 
even a vapour, that appeareth for a little 
time and then vanisheth away.” ** Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom ; neither 
let the mighty man glory in his might; let 


‘not the rich man glory in his riches; but 


let him that glorieth glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth Me, that I 
am the Lord which exercise loving-kind- 
ness, judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth; for in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord.”? And while we are thankful 
to have been exempted from his tempta- 
tions, aud blessed with superior opportuni. 
ties of religious light and improvement, 
Jet us remember that our responsibility is 
increased by these very circumstances, and 
that, except we repent, we shall all like- 
wise perisli. 


France.—The death of Bonaparte has 
caused apparently very little sensation in 
France. But, then, the existence of the 
censorship renders it absolutely impossi- 
ble to judge of the state of publick senti- 
ment in that country from what we read 
in the French journals. They could not, 
of course, attempt to excite any thing like 
a strong feeling on the subject; or even 
if it existed, would they be allowed togive 
any intimation of its existence. Itis only, 
therefore, from private sources that any 
correct information upon the point can be 
derived, As for the intelligence producing 
little or no effect on the French funds, we 
do not apprehend that the circumstance 
furnishes any fair test of publick feeling. 
The price of stocks is regulated by very 
different considerations from those which 
move the allections ; and it is not verv 
obvious why any difference should be made 
in the calculations of the moneyed snecula- 
tor by the life or death of Bonaparte, 
The allusions made to the event in the 
Chambers have been but slight. Their 
members have been occupied cliefly with 
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warm debates on the continuance and 
limits of the censorship of the periodical 
press, which has been re-enacted. 


Turkxey.—The accounts from Turkey 
continue to be so vague and contradictory, 
that we neither know how to reconcile 
them, nor to chovse between them. It 
seems, however, probable, that Ypsilanti 
has still a powerful army; though it is 
stated that Jassy ancl Buc'arest have fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, and that the 
insurgent leader was likely to be attacked 
by the united forces of Hadschi Achmet, 
aid Jussuf the pasha of Ibailow. By sea, 
the Greeks are reported to have been more 
successful. Inthe Morea, and the islands 
of the Archipelago, it is said that the 
standard of the Cross has been very gene- 
rally raised; and that the Turks have suf- 
fered great reverses, which have inspired 
the insu:gents with fresh spirits. Epirus 
is stated to hold out against the Turks; 
and Macedonia and Illyria to have become 
aimost free. The Turkish government be- 
tray great alarm, and are using every ef- 
fort to strengthen their naval and military 
resources. To conciliate the Janissaries, 
three of their number are said to have been 
admitted, by election, to a share in the 
public administration, as members of the 
Divan ;—a« step tending far more directly 
towards a state of military anarchy, than 
to any beneficial change in that system of 
crus! despotism which for ages has pre- 
vailed in Turkey, and exercised its bane- 
fui influence over one of the fa:rest por- 
tions of the globe. The tributary states of 
the Southern coast of the Mediterranean 
have been called upon to assist the Sub- 
lime Porte; but Great Britain is said to 
have protested against this measure, and 
to have insisted on the exact fulfilment 
of those provisions in existing treaties, 
which go to prevent the approach of 
these Corsairs either to the Llonian islands, 
or to those parts of the Morea and its 
neighbourhood where the Turks most need 
assistance. The newspapers mention some 
marked attentions which our ambassador 
has received from the Grand Signior, par- 
ticularly his being allowed to enter the 
royal presence without the customary ce- 
remony of sitting two or three hours upon 
“ the executioner’s bench.”? On the other 
hand, the Russian ambassador at Constan- 
tinop!e is stated to be involved in some 
angry discussion with the government to 
which he is accredited, respecting the in. 
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juries done to the persons and property of 
Russian subjects in the late tumultuary oc. 
currences, and also concerning’ some al. 
leged infractions of the treaties between 
Russia and the Porte, relative to the com. 
merce and navigation of the neighbouring 
seas. In tie state of alarm and excite. 
ment which at present prevails in ‘Turkey, 
and with the impression generally enter- 
tained of the ambitious views of Russia, 
these disputes have given tise to rumours 
of an expected declaration of war between 
the two powers; and this expectation will 
gather strength, if the recent report, that 
the Russian ambassadur was confined g 
close prisoner in the Seven Towers, should 
be confirmed. But whatever may be the 
event, whether the Curks or the insurgents 
conquer, whether Russia and the Porte 
settle their differences amicably or by war, 
and, in the latter case, whether our own 
or other governmen:s become parties or 
not, one thing we fear is unhappily too 
certain, that many lives are likely to be 
sacrificed before the present sanguinary 
struggle ceases. 


In the mean time, we confess that we 
ourselves are somewhat impatient of the 
apathy which seems to prevail on this sub. 
ject throughout Christian Europe, and not 
less in our own country than in others. It 
certainly does seem to be an occasion call- 
ing for the most energetic and concurrent 
remonstrances on the part of all Chris- 
tian powers, to stay the progress of what 
is virtually, in many cases, a religious per- 
secution of the mast bloody and remorse- 
less description, and to ensure toleration, 
at least, to the Christian subjects of the 
Ottoman empire. It would be an indelible 
disgrace to the European commonwealth, 
if they should permit a mean jealousy of 
Russia to interfere to prevent their fulfil- 
ling the obligations of justice and humanity 
towards those professors of our common 
faith, who, on account of that very faith, are 
groaning under the oppressions of a Mo- 
hamedan yoke, and who at the present 
moraent seem to be abandoned, even with- 
out the shadow of protection, by their 
own government, to the unrestrained, 
and almost licensed, rage of an infuriat- 
ed population, and a no less infuriated 
soldiery, goaded to the most revolting 
excesses by a fanaticism whose deligit 
and glory it is to be vindictive and 
merciless. It is an occasion, unques- 
tionably, when it would seem to be 
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treason against the claims of our common 
humanity and our common Christianity, to 
be deterred, by any dubious apprehensions 
about remote and contingent political in- 
conveniences, from boldly and fearlessly 
interposing to rescue these victims from 
their impending fate. It would seem as if 
we had wasted the whole resources of our 
religious sympathy on the Protestants at 
Nismes, and had now no commiseration 
to bestow on the many millions of our fel- 
low-Christians, who, in Greece and Pales- 
tine, and the adjacent regions, are water- 
ing the soil with theic blood, and against 
whom the sentence of extermination may 
have already gone forth. 


NDOMESTIC,. 


The solemn national ceremony of the 
Coronation touk place on the day appointed, 
July 19th, attended with circumstances of 
magnificence which have probably never 
been surpassed on any former solemnity of 
the same kind. The details willhave been 
before most of our readers from other sour- 
ces of intelligence, and cur time and limits 
forbid our atlempting to repeat them. — In 
addition to the rejoicings in London, the 
inhabitants of most of the principal towns 
and villages throughout the country have 
evinced their loyalty on the occasion by a 
great variety of appropriate demonstrations, 
Some fears were entertained that the cere- 
mony might have been tumultuously inter- 
rupted in consequence of the Queen’s de- 
clared intention of presenting herself at 
Westminster Hall and Westminster Abbey 
on the day of the Coronation, notwithstand- 
ing her alleged right to be crowned, inde- 
pendently of the will of the King, had 
been negatived by the Privy Council afier 
a laborious investigation of her claims, 


Ve are happy, however, to state, that 
the solemnity has passed over, not only 
Without popular disuurbance, but we trust 
under circumsiances which indicate a great- 
ly ameliorated state of the public feeling ; 
and also, we trust, not without a large ac- 
cession of good will and popularity towards 
the chief actor in this great national spec- 
tacle. The Queen, indeed, attempted to 
procure access to the hall and abbey, but 
wiihout success; and we can only regret 
that she should have seen fit to adopt a 
measure which could be productive of no 
benelit to herself, and which might have 
proved a signal for scenes of tumult and 
biosdshed. 


We earnestly pray that the monarch, 
thus solemnly anointed over us, may 

% s . + os 
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“‘ possess the hearts of his people;” that 
‘* justice, truth, and holiness, with peace 
and love, and all those virtues that adorn 
the Christian profession, may prosper in 
his days ;” that his counsels ‘* may be di- 
rected to the glory of God and the wel- 
fare of his people ;”” that his subjects may 
obey him * cheerfully and willingly, for 
conscience sake ;’? that God would * give 
him allthose heavenly graces that are re- 
quisite for his bigh trust ;” that under 
his reign ‘* neither heresies nor false doc- 
trines may disturb the peace of the church, 
nor schisms or causeless divisions weaken 
it; that we may all * seriously lay to heart 
the great dangers we are in by our unhap- 
py divisions,” both political and religious ; 
and may henceforth be * of one heart and 
one soul, uniied in one holy bond of truth 
and peace, of faith and charity ;” and that, 
as respects our sovereign, ‘* his reign may 
be long and prosperous,” and that God may 
“crewn him with immortality in the life 
to come.’’* 


Parliament was prorogued on the 11th of 
July, after a most laborious, and in many 
respects highly useful, session. The clos- 
ing Speech from the Throne presents 
scarcely any thing that requires comment, 
One of its most interesting features is the 
pledge which it holds out of strict economy 
and retrenchment in the public expenses ;— 
a pledge in exact accordance with the gen- 
eral feeling so clearly exhibited in both 
houses of Parliament during the late ses- 
sion, and which towards the close of it 
was embodied in an address to the King, 
under the sanction of ministers, praying that 
he would be pleased to cause an examina- 
tionto be made into the whole of our na- 
tional expenditure, with a view to every 
practicabie reduction, 


We have already adverted, both in our 
Jast Number and in a preceding page of 
the present, to the discussions in Parlia- 
ment respecting the foreign slave trade on 
the 25:h and 96th of June. Onthe former 
day, Lord Lansdowne in the House of 
Lords, and on the latter, Mr. Wilberforce 
in the House of Commons, moved an ad- 
tress to his Majesty, which was unanimous- 
ly agreed to, and which was to the follow- 
ing effect; namely— 


‘That, in the various documents relative 
to the slave trade, which by his Majesty's 
command have been laid before the House, 
we find a renewed and most gratifying 
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proof of the persevering solicitude with 
which his Majesty’s government have la- 
boured to meet the wishes of this House, 
and of the nation at large, by their endea- 
vours to effect the entire and universal 
abolition of that gulity traffic; but that 
we deeply lament, that the unwearicd ef- 
forts of his Majesty, to induce various 
powers to fulfil their solemn and sacred 
engagements on this subject, have not been 
more successful. 


“ That, notwithstanding the denuncia- 
tion of this traffic by the Congress of Vi- 
enna, as acrime of the deepest dye; and 
the determination which was there express- 
ed, by ail the great powers of Europe, to 
put an end toso enormous an evil; it is 
still carried on, to an extent perhaps never 
surpassed, under the flags and by the sub- 
jects of sume of the very powers wiu were 
parties to that declaration. 


“That the slave trade, faithful to its 
malignant and crucl nature, is still pro- 
ductive of the same calamitous effects as 
heretofore; and though im the past con- 
duct of it every form of inhumanity might 
be supposed to have already been exhaust- 
ed, yet that of late it has appeared to as- 
sume a character of barbarity new even in 
the annals of that nefarious commerce. 


“ That we lament deeply the absence of 
that cordialc eration inthis great cause, 
on the part we... Court of the Nether. 
lands, which we lad so much reason on 
every ground to expect; wile, atthe same 
time, we Cannot but applaud the strenuous 
exertions of his Majesty’s government, in 
contending for the true construction of our 
treaties with that power, and for the main- 
tenance of principles which are not only 
founded in reason, justice, and humanity, 
but which were secured, as we lad sup- 
posed, by the positive stipulations and the 
plain sense of those treaties. 


“ That, nevertheless, we cannot but hape 
that a people so distinguished for their 
commercial probity, will teelihe necessity 
of wholly abandonimeg a line of poley by 
which they would violate the stronpest ob- 
lrwations, rot only of the religion they pro. 
jess, but also of that good faith which is 
due to their most ancient ally. 


“That we have seen, with extreme re- 
ret, thatthe slave trade has of late veurs 
been carried on by Spain to an extent be- 
fore unknown; and also that, even since 
lis Most Cathohe Majesty liad consented 
to impose restraints upon it, the local 5o- 
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vernment of the Havannah has shewn an 
evident indisposition to enforce these re. 
straints, as it was their bounden duty to 
have dune, 


“ That the time, however, having at 
length arrived when, according to the trea. 
ties entered into by Spain with this coun. 
try, all Spanish slave trade is to cease 
absolutely and for ever, we feel a cunfj. 
dence that that high-minded nation will 
faithfully adhere to ber engagements, and 
that she may even be induced cordially to 
unite with us in promoting the etiectual 
and universal extinction of this traffic. 


‘* That when we consider the conduct 
pursued by Portugal in reference to the 
sume opprobriocus commerce, and ler per- 
severing refusal to fix a period for its ter. 
mination, we are of opinion that both Great 
Britain and the other powers assembled in 
Congress at Vienna, and who pledged 
themselves before the world not to relax 
ther efforts until they had put an end to a 
trade which had so long proved * the deso- 
lation of Africa, the degradation of Europe, 
and the afflictingy scourge of humanity, 
would be unfaithtul to their high obliga. 
tions, and to the great interests committed 
to them, if they should any longer limit 
themselves to entreaties and remonstran- 
ces, Which experience has shewa to be at 
tended with little or no effect. 


« That, reverting tothe sugrestion which 
was countenanced by the chict contracting 
powers at Vienna, of excluding from com- 
mercial intercourse with their subjects any 
siate Which should pertinaciously refuse to 
abolish the slave trade after it had been 
prohibited by all other nations, we entreat 
his Majesty that he will be pleased to en- 
deavour to induce those powers to carry 
that suggestion into effect, and at least to 
exclude from their duminions the produce 
of any colonies belonging to the Crown of 
Portugal, so long as she shall place berseif 
in direct opposition to the concurrent wish- 
es of Europe on this subject, and shall 
continue to telerate a practice which she 
herself has stizmatized as cruel, immoral, 
and unjust, and which serves to perpetuate 
the miseries of Africa, and the destructive 
ravages of the middle passage. 


“That we contemplate with very difler- 
ent feelings, feelings of the liveliest satis: 
faction, the conduct pursued in reference 
to this subject by the government of the 
United States of America, Not only auve 
their cruisers been actively employed, 
co-operation with cur own, in suppressing 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa, but a! 
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pi Act has been passed by the Congress which 


appropriately stigmatizes that trade as pi- 
racy, and subjects all the citizens of the 
United States, who shall be found engaged 
in carrying it on, to capital punishment. 


«“ That, while we reflect with exultation 
on our common origin, and on those com- 
mon laws and institutions whose liberal 
spirit has prompted our American brethren 
to be foremost in stamping on the slave 
trade its just character and designation, we 
cannot but express an earnest hope, that 
not only shall we ourselves speedily follow 
their honourable example, but that the day 
is pot far distant when, by the general con- 
currence of all the nations of the civilized 
world, this detestable traflic shall be pro- 
nounced to be piracy; that, being thus re- 
carded as hostile to the well-being of all 
communities, all shall be entitled and 
bound to suppress and punish it. 


“That, from the gratifying contempla- 
tion of the zeal manifested by the United 
States to promote the cause of humanity, 
we turn with feelings of the most painful 
disappointment to France, by some of whose 
subjects the slave trade has for for some 
time past been carried on to an unprece- 
dented extent, not only in the African set- 
tlements restored to her by this country, 
but along the whole range of the African 
coast; and whose flag not only protects her 
own subjects in their criminal enterprises, 
but serves to protect the subjects of other 
powers who engage in this commerce, but 
who are prevented by the vigilance of Bri- 
tish cruisers from finding any shelter under 
their own flags. 


“That this disappointment is rendered 
more deeply distressing by the reflection, 
that, while those settlements were in our 
possession, the natives in their vicinity en- 
joyed an entire respite from the depreda- 
tions which had formerly afflicted them, 
und were beginning to taste the security 
and comfort arising from the exercise of a 
peaceful industry and a legitimate com. 
merce; but that the renewal of the slave 
trade, which almost immediately followed 
their cession to France, has unhappily 
blasted every hope which had thus been 
raised, and consigned those countries once 
more to rapine and anarchy, to barrenness 
and desolation. 


“ That, if the opprobrious facts of the 
case were fully known in France, it is alto- 
gether impossible for us to believe that so 
sreat and gallant a people, blessed by the 
unty of Providence with all that can ren- 
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der a nation powerful and prosperous, 
would tolerate the prostitution of its flag to 
suc) base and flagitious purposes, or would 
stoop to take up and prosecute a traffic 
which other powers had indignantly aban- 
doned on account of its incurable wicked- 
ness and cruelty; more especially now, 
when the real nature and effects of theslave 
trade have been indubitably established ; 
and after their legislature has concurred in 
decreeiny its entire prohibition ; and theic 
sovereign also has, under his own hand, so- 
lemnly pledged himself to join with his 
Majesty in effecting the extinction of a 
traffic which tends, to use his own em- 
phatic language, ‘to the destruction of 
mankind.’ 


That, notwithstanding the sacred obli- 
gations thus contracted by France, so many 
and so flagrant have recently been the un- 
punished violations of the engagements she 
has entered into, that, but for the confi- 
dence we wish ever to repose in the up- 
right intentions of those who administer her 
affairs, we should have found it difficult to 
believe that thase violations could have 
taken place without their knowledge and 
connivance; and we should have been 
compelled to suspect that some partial in- 
terests, or some mistaken views of policy, 
had interfered to prevent their faithful per- 
formance of cuties, to the fulfilment of 
which they are imperatively called, not less 
by the most binding considerations of reli- 
gion and morality, than by the pledged 
faith of their government, and even by the 
personal honour of their sovereign. 


“© That we therefore entreat his Majesty 
torepresent to the court of France how 
deeply the reputation and credit of the 
French government are involved in these 
transactions; and that his Majesty will be 
pleased to renew his most earnest efforts to 
induce them to make good their various 
solemn engagements on this subject; and 
in particular to fulfil the specific promise, 
recently given, of employing new and more 
effectual restraints, and of calling into ac- 
tion fresh penal sanctions, in order to pre- 
vent the farther continuance, by any of the 
subjects of France, of this disgraceful and 
odious traffic.” 


The address was supported, with their 
usual eloquence, by Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Sir James Mackintosh. It 
was agreed to in the House of Lords with 
scarcely any remark on the part of minis- 
ters. In the House of Commons, the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, while he expressed 
his intention of not opposing it,was anxious 
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to be understood as not agreeing to it in his 
capacity of minister, but rather as assenting 
to it as placing on record a strong and 
warm effusion of public feeling on this ia- 
teresting subject. He then entered into 
some explanations, which, however they 
might have been intended by his Lordship, 
were unhappily calculated to assuage the 
uneasy sensations which the address, espe- 
cially if Sis tone had corresponded with it, 
might have excited in foreign govern- 
ments ; and to make them rather fancy, 
that, in the estimation of calm and reasona- 
ble men, whatever might be the views of 
certain fanatics, they. had made full as great 
efforts in the cause of humanity as could 
fairly be expected from them. He placed 
in contrast their conduct in coming to the 
abolition at once, and that of Great Britain, 
who had deliberated for nearly twenty 
years befure she adopted the measure, in 
order to shew that we must give time for 
sound views to be formed among them, be- 
fore we could expect their abolition laws 
to be very strictly enfurced. Butthen, as 
was Well remarked by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, his Lordship had entirely overlooked 
this difference in the two cases, :that the 
moment our legislature decided that the 
trade was unjust and inhuman, they had 
proceeded to its abolition; and they had 
also rendered that abolition an eflective 
measure. In the case of other nations, 
their governments had proclaimed their 
conviction, in the face of the world,that the 
slave trade was unjust and inhuman, the 
disgrace of Europe and the scourge of Af- 
rica; and yet, notwithstanding this, one of 
them still continued unblushingly to carry 
iton, under the sanction of law ; and others, 

more especially that of France, while they 
professed to abolish and to punish the trade, 
and while they had solemnly and repeated- 
ly pledged their faith for its abolition, never- 
theless seemed to connive at its progress, 
and to shut their eyes to all its enormities. 

Their conduct, instead of being open, man- 

Iv, and sincere, appeared to be mean, sbuf- 

fling, and evasive. ‘Though bound, by the 

obligations of common honesty, to fulfil 

their express and reiterated engagements, 

they had virtually violated them all, by 

permitting the most flagrant acts of slave. 

trading to take place, almost daily, on the 

part of their subjects, not only without an 
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effort, but apparently without a wish or in. 
tention, to restrain and punish them, Ang 
it was for such faithless conduct as this 
that an apology was attempted by the Noble 
Lord. Now it strikes us, as it did Sir J 
Mackintosh, that for the slave-traders 
themselves some defence might be deyis. 
ed; but for statesmen, whose eyes were 
open to the evils of the practice ; who pro. 
fessed that they saw and felt its cruelty 
and criminality ; who admitted themselves 
bound by all the obligations of good faith, 
no less than by those of morality and rejj. 
gion, independently of any conventional en. 
gagements, to suppress it; and by whose 
permission alone it could eXist, except ina 
very trifling degree indeed ;—for states. 
men thus situated to be contriving in 
their cabinets how all these admitted evils, 
how the desolation and misery of Africa, 
might be perpetuated, to the pecuniary pro. 
fit of a few miscreants, without compromis. 
ing themselves with Great Britain; how 
her reclamations on behalf of humanity 
might best be eluded, and her just expec. 
tations frustrated; and to be descending 
for this purpose to all the mean and petty 
arts of subterfuge, prevarication, and false- 
hood :—there is something in this conduct 
which degrades them even below the 
wretches four whose sake they thus sacrifice 
honour, and principle, and conscience. We 
have felt it to be our duty to say thus much, 
because we know that the speech of Lord 
Londonderry (contrary, we are persuaded, 
to his Lordship’s intention) has done much 
mischief on the continent, by tranquillizing 
the fears of the guilty, whether in high or 
in low situations; by giving fresh conf- 
dence to the speculators in human flesh; 
and by weakening the efforts and depress- 
ing the hopes of abolitionists. We trust 
that his Lordship will be led to consider 
how this disastrous effect may best be re- 


‘paired ; and that at least by the vigour of 


his representations, and the earnestness of 
his remonstrances, and the unceasing vigi- 
lance of his efforts, he may convince the 
delinquent governments that they have done 
him injustice in construing what he meant 
only as conciliating and soothing language, 


into any want of zeal for the interests of F ; 
humanity, or any disposition to regard ther F 


bad faith as venial, 
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